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NON-INTERVENTION IN SPAIN: A BREAKDOWN 
AVOIDED. 


HEN the Chairman’s Sub-Committee of the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee met on August 6 to continue the 
discussion of the British Compromise Plan’ the slender 
hopes of solving the deadlock, which had appeared at the meeting 
of July 30 to be complete, vanished. The Soviet representative 
repeated his Government’s refusal to consider the grant of the 
limited belligerent rights proposed in the British plan until all 
foreign nationals serving in Spain had been withdrawn; the 
German and Italian representatives maintained their stipulation 
that such rights should be granted at once or, at any rate, should 
precede the withdrawal of foreign nationals ; the British and French 
representatives insisted on the adoption of the Plan in its entirety. 
In an endeavour to avoid a breakdown, Lord Plymouth dis- 
cussed the situation with a number of representatives, but when the 
Sub-Committee met again on August 6, he had to report that no 
progress had been made. It was decided to adjourn, but before 
doing so the Sub-Committee adopted a resolution requesting the 
Chairman (Vice-Admiral van Dulm), and the Secretary (Mr. Francis 
Hemming) of the Non-Intervention Board to prepare a report, based 
on the experience of observation officers, on the means of restoring 
and improving the control scheme. This report was before the 
Sub-Committee when it reassembled for its sixty-third meeting 
on August 29. It was agreed to submit the report to all the Govern- 
ments represented on the Non-Intervention Committee, with a 
' request that their observations on the proposals contained in it 
should be sent in by September 10. The report has not yet (at the 
time of writing) been published, but it became known that it con- 
tained recommendations that the naval patrol should be abandoned,’ 
that observers should be established in Spanish ports, and that 
measures should be taken to control overland airways. These 
recommendations coincided with certain proposals in the British 
plan. On September 17 the British and French Governments in- 
formed the Non-Intervention Committee that they had decided to 
discontinue the naval patrol off the northern and southern coasts 
of Spain in view of the changed circumstances. Thus, the only 
part of the original control scheme, put into operation at midnight 
on April 19-20, which remained was the provision for embarkation 
at specified ports of neutral observers by all ships flying the flag 
of non-intervention countries and bound for Spanish ports.* 


_ (1) For the details of this plan, the events leading up to its submission to the 
Committee on July 14, and the subsequent discussions in the Committee on 
July 16, 20, 26, and 30, see Spain: The British Compromise Plan,” in the Bulletin 
of August 7, 1937, Vol. XIV, No. 3. 

(2) Since the withdrawal of Germany and Italy on June 23 there has been 
no naval patrol of the greater part of the eastern coast of Spain. 

(3) In addition to the German and Italian withdrawal from the naval patrol, 
the Portuguese and French Governments had suspended, on June 26 and July 13 
respectively, the facilities granted to British and neutral observers along their 
frontiers with Spain. 
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Meanwhile, the daily-increasing number of attacks, mostly 
without warning, by submarines and aircraft upon ships flying flags 
of Non-Intervention States, carrying freights not prohibited by the 
Agreement and with neutral observers on board had created , 
situation in the Mediterranean which called for drastic action, 
The Valencia Government openly charged Italy with responsibility 
for attacks upon and the sinking of many of its ships." Tension was 
further increased when, in a telegram of congratulation to Generaj 
Franco on the occasion of the capture of Santander, Signor Mussolini 
on August 27 expressed his satisfaction at the contribution of 
Italian units to the victory, speaking of “their brotherhood of 
arms.’’ The names of twelve Italian Generals serving with General 
Franco in Spain and details of Italian casualties in the battle for 
Santander were published. 

In these circumstances the French Government approached the 
British Government, giving expression to their anxiety regarding 
the situation in the Mediterranean and Italian intervention in 
Spain, to which an official character had been given by Signor 
Mussolini’s telegram to General Franco, and suggesting that the 
Mediterranean countries should meet to consider the position. On 
September 2 the British Government intimated its willingness to 
accept a French invitation to take part in such a discussion at 
Geneva. Comment in Italy on this proposal rejected Geneva as 
the venue for the proposed conference, and considered that there 
had not been time for adequate preparation and that the Non- 
Intervention Committee was the proper body to deal with the 
problem. In an endeavour to secure Italian participation Nyon 
was proposed as the meeting place of the conference, to assemble 
on September 10, in the invitations which were issued by the French 
and British Governments on September 6.” 

These efforts, however, were in vain, for on the same day as 
the invitations were presented the Soviet Government sent a 
strongly-worded Note to Rome accusing the Italian Government 
of responsibility for the sinking of two Russian vessels in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, claiming an indemnity, and demanding the punish- 

ment of those guilty of the attack. The Italian Government 
repudiated the charges and rejected the demands, but in view of 
this new development reserved its reply to the invitation to the 
Nyon Conference. In a second, and even more strongly-worded 
note on September 8, the Soviet Government maintained their 
accusations and informed the Italian Government that the reply 





(1) On August 23 the Valencia Government requested the Secretary-General 
of the League to place the question of these attacks upon the Agenda of the League 
Council under Article 11 of the Covenant. 


(2) These were sent to Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Egypt and Albania, 
as Mediterranean States, to the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, and Rumania, as Black Sea 
States having an outlet into the Mediterranean, and to Germany. Bulgaria, Greece, 
Egypt, Rumania, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and the U.S.S.R. accepted. Germany and 
Italy refused. 
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was not regarded as satisfactory. When, therefore, the Italian and 
German replies to the invitation were received on September 9, it 
was found that they were in agreement that so long as this incident 
had not been settled, Italy and Germany were unable to participate 
in the proposed Conference at which the U.S.S.R. would be repre- 
sented. They were prepared, however, to attend a meeting of the 
Non-Intervention Committee if it should be decided to entrust the 
discussion of the situation to that body. 

The Nyon Conference met, in consequence, on September 10, 
without the presence of representatives from Germany, Italy, or 
Albania.’ Rapid progress was made and by the following day 
agreement had been reached on the instructions to be given to 
patrolling naval forces to counter-attack any submarine guilty of 
an attack upon non-Spanish merchant ships contrary to the rules 
laid down in the Submarine Protocol of November 6, 1936, and on 
the arrangements for the patrol of the main trade routes and terri- 
torial waters.2 The patrol of the high seas was undertaken by the 
British and French fleets, while the other participating States in 
the Eastern Mediterranean undertook to patrol their own territorial 
waters and to allow the use of their ports to units of the British and 
French fleets. The Soviet fleet was not invited to participate in 
the Mediterranean patrol. 

The Italian Government was informed of the details of the new 
agreement by the British and French Chargés d’Affaires in Rome 
on September 13, who expressed to Count Ciano their Governments’ 
regret at the non-participation of Italy, and cordially invited her 
to adhere. On the following day the Nyon Arrangement was 
formally signed. On the same day the Italian Government replied 
that the conditions of her adherence would be “ absolute 
parity with any other Power whatsoever in every zone in the 
Mediterranean.’ 

On September 17 another meeting of the Nyon Conference 
Powers was held in Geneva, when a supplementary arrangement, 
which was to be an integral part of the agreement of September 14, 
Was signed, extending to surface vessels and to aircraft the measures 
regarding submarine attacks already agreed upon. The text of 
this supplementary agreement was communicated to Count Ciano 
on the same day. On September 21 it was announced that the 
Italian Government had accepted the proposal of the British and 
French Chargés d’Affaires in Rome that naval experts should be 
sent to Paris to discuss with British and French experts the practical 
modification of the Nyon Arrangement in order to allow Italian 


: (1) The exclusion of the Spanish Government was strongly criticized by M. 
itvinov, 

(2) For details of the agreement see British White Paper, Cmd. 5302; also 
ad The Nyon Conference and its Result,’’ in the Bulletin of September 18, 1937, 
Vol. XIV, No. 6. 

(3) It had been suggested that Italy should patrol only the Tyrrhenian Sea 
in addition to her territorial waters. 
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participation. This meeting took place in Paris on September 27, 
and resulted on September 30 in the signature of an agreement jp 
accordance with which the Italian fleet was to share with th: 
British and French fleets the task of patrolling the Mediterraneay 
trade routes, the zones allotted to Italy being as follows: Thp 
Tyrrhenian and Adriatic Seas, the Ionian Sea, the south-easter 
portion of the Aigean Sea adjacent to the Dodecanese, and a portion 
of the area of the Mediterranean to the south and west of Sicily. 


Meanwhile, at Geneva, on September 22, M. Delbos had dis. 
cussed, in two frank conversations with Signor Bova-Scoppa, the 
Italian permanent delegate to the League, the various matters with 
which the French Government were pre-occupied in relation to the 
Spanish situation. It was learnt that guarantees had been re. 
quested that Italy would not take control of the Balearic Islands, 
that the Italians serving with General Franco would not stay 
indefinitely in Spain, and that no more Italians would be landed 
in that country. M. Delbos was also understood to have enquired 
on what terms Italian co-operation with the League might be 
resumed. In answer to these various enquiries Signor Bova-Scoppa 
was believed to have given assurances," and to have stated at the 
same time that unless the Italian occupation of Abyssinia was 
recognized and full equality of rights in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere were granted the Italian Government could not consider 
any resumption of participation in League affairs. In regard to 
the Mediterranean, M. Delbos was reported to have assured M 
Bova-Scoppa that the participation of Italy in the Nyon Arrange- 
ment would be welcomed by all its signatories. 

The British Government gave its support to the proposal put 
forward by M. Delbos that the three Powers should examine 
together the question of non-intervention when the British Chargé 
d’Affaires in Rome called upon Count Ciano on September 24, the 
day on which Signor Mussolini left Rome for his official visit to 
Herr Hitler. 

It was not until October 2 that the joint Anglo-French Note’ 
on intervention in Spain was formally handed to Count Ciano by 
the British Ambassador and the French Chargé d’Affaires.> After 
declaring that the Nyon Arrangement had afforded favourable 
conditions for a frank examination of the situation in Spain, which 
was obstructing progress towards general appeasement in Europe 
it stated that no improvement could be expected until non-inter. 





(1) On the same day in Rome Count Ciano was reported to have given the 
British Chargé d’Affaires a similarly worded assurance regarding the despatch 0! 
further troops when he said that no more Italian troops “ are being sent to Spain 


(2) For the text of this see British White Paper, Cmd. 5570. 


(3) By this time the experts in Paris had agreed upon the modification of the 
Nyon Arrangement, and Italian participation in the Mediterranean patrol had 
become assured. 
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vention had been made effective by the withdrawal of foreign 
nationals in Spain. 

The risk of grave international disturbances, the Note continued, 
would be present and would inevitably tend to increase, until at 
least a substantial number were withdrawn. The difficulties which 
it had come up against had practically paralysed the action of the 
Non-Intervention Committee, and it appeared to the two Govern- 
ments that a previous agreement between the three Powers was 
necessary to overcome these obstacles. The French and United 
Kingdom Governments, therefore, invited the Italian Govern- 
ment to join with them in conversations to this end at the earliest 
possible moment. Once the problem of withdrawal had been 
settled, the question of the recognition, on certain conditions, of 
belligerent rights to the two parties should, it was stated, be capable 
of solution. The two Governments reiterated their desire to 
maintain the Non-Intervention Agreement, but declared that they 
could not ‘‘ conceal from themselves the difficulty of preserving 
these conditions unless some such steps are taken to make the 
policy of non-intervention really effective.” 

Even before the Anglo-French Note had been handed over 
there were indications in the Italian press that opinion was hardening. 
Referring to the conversations between Signor Mussolini and Herr 
Hitler the inspired press, on September 29, declared that the Spanish 
situation must be cleared up “in a clear and definitive fashion,’’ 
but stated that the suggested tripartite conversations would be 
“ superfluous, inconclusive, and injurious ’’ owing to the exclusion 
of Germany. It was made clear, thus emphasizing one of the results 
of the Berlin conversations, that Italy would not enter any negotia- 
tions without Germany, and that questions regarding non- 
intervention in Spain ‘“‘cannot be treated except in the Non- 
Intervention Committee, which has the necessary powers to deal 
with the matter.” 

The contents of the Italian reply, communicated to Paris and 
London on October g, caused, therefore, regret though not surprise. 
After noting French and British assurances regarding the political 
independence of Spain, the Italian Government recalled their own 
assurances regarding the political independence and the territorial 
integrity of Spain, its mainland, its islands, and colonies. The 
Note also referred to the fact that both Italy and Germany had 
been the first to draw attention to the question of volunteers in 
August, 1936. 

Turning to the Anglo-French invitation the Italian Government 
doubted whether the difficulties in question could be overcome 
“ by way of ingenuities or device of procedure, and above all, by 
that proposed.”” The matter under discussion directly interested 
other States besides France, Great Britain, and Italy, and without 
the adherence of Burgos and Valencia any decision on the question 
would fail to lead to practical results. In conclusion, the Govern- 
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ment stated its conviction that the question should continue to 
be dealt with by the London Committee, and ‘that any other pro. 
cedure would only increase the possibility of misunderstanding; 
and retard the attainment of a general agreement. The Note 
ended with the statement that the Italian Government “ will not 
participate in conversations, meetings, or conferences, to which 
the German Government have not been formally invited and ip 
which they do not participate.’ Commenting on this statement 
the Popolo d’Italia* described it as a historic declaration adding: 
“The time when certain States claimed to decide themselves the 
destinies of Europe and imposed on others the accomplished fact 
is now definitely over.”’ 

In Great Britain and France the unsatisfactory contents of the 
Note were read with regret. Commenting upon it, M. Delbos said 
that it was not aggressive, it was even conciliatory, but added: 
*‘We must act. There must be no further violation of non-inter- 
vention. . . . If it were a purely Spanish question we would stand 
aside. But the vital interests of France are threatened.” French 
official circles were undoubtedly preoccupied both with the continued 
Italian occupation of Majorca (and the rumours current alleging 
preparations for an attack on Minorca) and with the reinforcement 
of the Italian garrison in Libya.* In these circumstances the idea 
of reopening the Pyrenean frontier seemed to be gaining ground in 
responsible quarters in France, as well as the desire to secure an 
open expression of British support for such a move. The views 
of the French Government were communicated to London through 
the diplomatic channel on October 12. It was understood that 
France was prepared that one more diplomatic attempt should be 
made to secure agreement and that the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, as proposed by Italy, should be used for this purpose. In 
order to avoid the repetition of former delays a reasonably short 
time-limit was desired. In the event of the failure of this attempt 
France should have British concurrence in reopening the Pyrenean 
frontier and taking such measures as appeared to be necessary to 
equalize the balance between the contending parties in Spain. 
Further, that problems of Mediterranean security and the safety 
of lines of communication should be independently considered. 

These suggestions were discussed when the Cabinet met in 
London on October 13, and it was found that agreement existed 
between the two Governments that one more attempt should be 
made in the Non-Intervention Committee to make non-intervention 





(1) On October to, 1937. 

(2) It was reported on October 2 that 10,000 troops had sailed from Naples to 
form the 20th Army Corps for the garrisoning of Libya. On October 8 the semi- 
official Informazione Diplomatica published an assurance to Egypt in which it was 
stated that ‘‘it is only for necessities of an international character—extraneous 
to the position and policy of Egypt—that Italy is reinforcing, and if need arises 
will further reinforce, her garrisons in Libya.’’ On October 11 two more ships left 
Naples for Libya with some 4,700 on board. 
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efective and that, if this effort failed, the present state of affairs 
could not be expected to continue. The two Governments decided 
to leave the question of a definite time-limit to the Committee, but 
were agreed not to allow the deliberations of the Committee to be 
subjected to the never-ending delays which had previously held 
up progress. In accordance with these decisions preparations were 
made for the summoning of the Non-Intervention Committee. 
The Chairman, Lord Plymouth, found, however, after consultation, 
that the Chairman’s Sub-Committee of Nine might be convoked 
instead of the full Committee. It was accordingly arranged that 
the Sub-Committee should meet on October 16. 

In the meantime two important declarations had emanated 
from Spain; the first came from Valencia, where Sefior Negrin, 
the Prime Minister, declared on October 10, in a statement for the 
foreign press, that the Government were fully prepared to send the 
volunteers of the International Brigade out of Spain, provided the 
Italian troops were also withdrawn; the second statement was 
made by General Franco on October 13, at Burgos, giving “a 
categorical denial that we speculate with Spanish territory, with 
parcels of Spain, with regions of Spain. . . . Spain will retain every 
inch of her own soil. Spain, does not admit speculation with her 
sovereignty.” 

Speaking at Llandudno, on the eve of the meeting of the Sub- 
Committee and, as it were, underlining the critical stage of its 
deliberations, Mr. Eden drew a clear distincton between non- 


jntervention and indifference. 


‘We are not,” he said, indifferent to the maintenance of the 
territorial integrity of Spain. ...A clear distinction must be 
made between non-intervention in what is purely a Spanish affair 
and non-intervention where British interests are at stake . . . We 
did not wish a breakdown to come, if come it must, upon an issue 
of procedure ; and so we have agreed to the reference to the Com- 
mittee which is to meet to-morrow. . . . This, of course, does 
not mean that we are prepared to acquiesce in dilatory tactics. 
.. . We are in a period of storm and challenge, when the hope 
is openly aroused that the variety of international anxieties will 
prevent effective resistance to unlawful courses in any one sphere. 
... That is a dangerous doctrine. No nation will profit by 
such practices in the end. There will be a nemesis.”’ 


When the Chairman’s Sub-Committee met on October 16 M. 
Corbin, the French Ambassador in London, submitted five proposals 
on which he invited the Sub-Committee to agree. These were: 


1. The withdrawal of foreigners serving in Spain within as short 


a time as possible. 
2. “As soon as the International Commissions charged 


with the organization and control of this withdrawal have 
satisfied themselves that its execution is sufficiently ad- 
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vanced ’’ the grant to the two parties in Spain “ in conformity 
with the provisions of the British plan, of certain of the rights 
recognized to belligerents by international practice.” 

An immediate approach to Valencia and Salamanca to secure 
a token withdrawal of foreign nationals from the two armies 
within a short fixed period, ‘‘ account being taken of the 
disproportion existing between the number of effectives 
serving on either side.” 

An undertaking that there should be no new departure or 
despatch of volunteers or aircraft. 

Immediate examination of a reinforced system of control 
based on the van Dulm-Hemming Report. 


M. Corbin concluded with the warning that the present situation 
could not continue, and that if no agreement were reached within 
a short period the French Government would consider themselves 
entitled to resume their full liberty of action. Lord Plymouth 
supported these proposals and reserved the right of the British 
Government in the event of failure to resume liberty of action. 
Count Grandi agreed to the suggestion of an immediate partial 
withdrawal, on condition that the numbers withdrawn from the 
two sides were equal, and also to the application of the van Dulm- 
Hemming Report. The Italian Government felt, on the other 
hand, that it was absurd to speak of non-intervention without the 
grant of belligerent rights—a question which could not be delayed 
or subordinated to any other. The German representative also 
emphasized this point and reserved liberty of action “in every 
direction and in every manner ’’ in the event of a breakdown. The 
Soviet Ambassador, M. Maisky, reserved the attitude of his Govern- 
ment. It was, however, decided to refer the van Dulm-Hemming 
Report to a Technical Advisory Committee. 


The Sub-Committee met again on October 19, but little progress 
was made. Count Grandi stated that Italy was ready to restart 
the discussions on the British plan at the stage at which they were 
interrupted at the beginning of August. The Portuguese repre- 
sentative, after a long denunciation of the machinations of the 
Communist International in Spain, proceeded to criticize the French 
proposals, preferring the more precise provisions of the British Plan 
in the matter of the grant of belligerent rights. Any withdrawal 
of volunteers should, he said, be carried out in equal numbers. 
The Portuguese Government accepted the van Dulm-Hemming 
Report. On the question of control of the land frontiers he invited 
the French Government to restore international control of the 
Pyrenean frontier as a condition for the simultaneous restoration 
by his Government of the facilities granted to British observers 
along Portugal’s land frontier with Spain. 


M. Maisky restated the policy of his Government, which had 
been formulated in August. It agreed, he said, ‘‘ to examine the 
question of belligerent rights after the final evacuation of all non- 
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Spanish elements taking part in military operations. In the 
meantime he would welcome an immediate withdrawal of a con- 
siderable number from both sides in a proportion corresponding 
to the actual numbers of non-Spaniards on both sides.’’ Referring 
to the restoration of control the Soviet Government would, he 
declared, consider it useful only in case of resumption and reinforce- 
ment of the naval patrol along the whole Spanish coast, “ without 
which there is no reason whatever for the continuance of the system 
of observers on ships and the maintenance of observation of the 


land frontiers only.”’ 

Closing the meeting, the Chairman, Mr. Eden, reminded the 
Sub-Committee that the essential difficulty was still the relation 
of the withdrawal of volunteers to the grant of belligerent rights. 
In fact, the deadlock which had paralysed action in August was 
still unbroken. It was arranged, however, that a further meeting 
should be held on the following day, but the prospect of agreement 
appeared slight and the possibility of a breakdown loomed large. 

When the Sub-Committee reassembled on October 20 for a 
critical meeting, Count Grandi made an important declaration 
which raised hopes of reaching a speedy agreement. The main 
points of his declaration were : 


1. Control.—Italy accepted the proposals embodied in the 
van Dulm-Hemming Report as a starting point towards a fresh 
and more efficient system of control. 

2. Neutrality.—Italy accepted the definition of belligerent 
rights given in the British Plan. There could be no real non- 
intervention without neutrality, and no neutrality without the 
grant of belligerent rights. 

3. Volunteers.—Italy accepted the proposal in the British 
Plan for the passing of a unanimous resolution in favour of the 
withdrawal from Spain of all persons whose evacuation was recom- 
mended in the Report of the Technical Sub-Committee. Italy 
agreed that a Commission should be sent out to either party in 
Spain to arrange for and supervise the withdrawal as soon as 
possible. 

4. Grant of Belligerent Rights.—Italy agreed that an inter- 
national Commission to arrange for and supervise the withdrawal 
of foreign nationals should be appointed at once and proceed to 
Spain to ascertain the exact number of foreign nationals fighting 
on either side. The result of this investigation would make it 
possible to decide in what manner and in what proportion the 
withdrawals should take place. 

Italy agreed to consider ‘‘ the best and most practical way 
for giving practical execution to the measures contained in para- 
graph 8 of the British Plan . . . as soon as the Committee will 
have at their disposal the report of the Commission sent to Spain : 
namely, to decide at which moment and in what manner the 
belligerent rights should be recognized,’ 
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5. Token Withdrawal.—Italy accepted the text of the British 
proposal of June 21, 1937, in which H.M. Government offered 
“to undertake such negotiations, as may be necessary, with the 
two parties in Spain to secure their co-operation in the simultaneous 
withdrawal of equal numbers from both sides. . . . They suggest 
that these preliminary withdrawals should be made on the basis 
of numerical equivalence without prejudice to any principle which 
the Committee may later adopt for the general withdrawal of 
foreign nationals.” 


The next meeting of the Sub-Committee on October 22 was 
devoted to the drafting of a resolution setting out methods for 
dealing with the principal points under discussion, for submission 
to the full Committee. During the meeting certain difficulties 
and differences of opinion became apparent. The hopes of progress, 
which had risen after Count Grandi’s statement on October 20, 
received a set-back. In the first place, Count Grandi, supported 
by the German and Portuguese representatives, made it known 
that his Government required that all the other members of the 
Committee must give equal and full assent to the British Plan, 
all nine sections of which had been accepted entirely and without 
hesitation by the Italian Government ; and, furthermore, stated 
that Italy was not prepared to be bound in advance by the estimates 
contained in the reports of the Commissions to be despatched to 
Spain. To make matters worse, M. Maisky maintained unaltered 
the view of his Government that the Soviet Union would not grant 
belligerent rights until all foreigners serving in Spain had been 
withdrawn. When asked by Mr. Eden whether, in view of the 
German and Italian reservations regarding unanimity, he would 
agree to stand aside if all other members of the Committee were 
agreed, he regretted that he could not abandon his right to take an 
active part in the Committee’s work, though he subsequently 
qualified this by the cryptic remark: ‘‘I disapprove in general, 
but might agree in particular.”’ 

When, therefore, the Sub-Committee adjourned a new dead- 
lock had arisen. The Soviet Union, on the one hand, and Germany, 
Italy, and Portugal, on the other, were all insisting on unanimity 
as a condition of agreement. Further, both sides, retreating from 
the position which they had previously been understood to have 
adopted, made reservations regarding their acceptance of the 
estimates contained in the reports of the Commissions to be sent 
to Spain. This was an important point, for, as Mr. Eden pointed 
out, it would be useless to send the two Commissions to Spain unless 
it had been agreed in advance that their estimates should be binding. 
It was upon these estimates that subsequent agreement was to be 
based regarding the proportions in which the main withdrawals 
were to be made. 

Once more the clouds had gathered over the Sub-Committees 
work and once move, when it met again on October 26, a rift 
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appeared. A far more conciliatory atmosphere reigned, and by 
the end of the meeting all the representatives, with the exception 
of M. Maisky, were in agreement on the terms of the draft resolution 
regarding the execution of the British plan, to be submitted 
to the Governments for their final approval and to the full Committee 
for adoption. 

Count Grandi explained that the purport of his reservation 
regarding the Commissions’ reports was that all parties must be 
satisfied of the unimpeachability of the Commissions in respect 
both of their personnel and terms of reference. This point was 
established when Mr. Eden’s statement that the Commission could 
now go out knowing that their conclusions would be accepted if 
they fulfilled their terms of reference was allowed to pass without 
dissent. 

In regard to the question of a token withdrawal there was 
general consent, though some reluctance on the part of Germany, 
that the proposal should be dropped as being likely to impede 
progress towards a final agreement. 

Finally, M. Maisky indicated a possible modification of his 
former attitude regarding the grant of belligerent rights when he 
said that on certain conditions his Government ‘“‘ might perhaps 
discuss ’’ this question before all foreigners had been withdrawn. 
He insisted, however, on the maintenance of the principle of 
unanimity. Whether this insistence will hold up further progress 
or not remains to be seen when the Sub-Committee meets again 


on October 29. There were, however, indications of a more flexible 
attitude on this point on the part of Italy and Germany. 


S. A. H. 





14 
CHRONOLOGY. 
Argentina. 


October 20th.—Dr. Ortiz was elected President of the Republic by 
245 votes of the Electoral College against 127. 


Australia. 

October 12th.—Wharf lumpers at Fremantle boycotted a Japanes 
whaling fleet which called to take in stores, coal, etc. 

October 18th.—Mr. Lyons, speaking in Melbourne on the Brussels 
Conference, referred to the ill-advisedness of unilateral action, such 
as a boycott, against one party ina dispute. If the proposals of certain 
organisations were adopted they would prejudice collective measures 
taken for a settlement, and might have a far-reaching effect on future 
relations with Japan. 

He appealed to the people to leave the initiative of any necessary 
measures to the Government. 

Mr. Lyons also broadcast an emphatic denial of Labour Party 
allegations that the defence policy of the Government committed 
Australia to conscription in wartime. He described the statements 
as ‘absolute lies,’ and said conscription was never considered in 
London or Canberra. 

Australia’s acceptance of the Imperial Conference decisions did 
not even remotely commit her to war or to conscription. 

October 23rd.—The General Election was held and resulted in the 
United Australia (Mr. Lyons’) Party securing 27 seats and the Country 
Party, which also supported the Government, 16. The Labour Party 
obtained 30 and Social Credit, 1. This meant a Labour gain of 2 seats, 


a Country Party gain of 1 and a loss of 4 by the United Australian Party. 
Under the compulsory voting law 4,084,482 electors went to the 


polls. 
The Prime Minister issued a statement, saying that he took the vote 
as an endorsement of the Government’s policy of co-operation with Great 
Britain. He repeated his assurance that they would not introduce 


conscription. 


Austria. 
October 18th.—It was announced that the Government had accepted 


a limited number of Austrian Nazis as advisers to the provincial leaders 
of the Patriotic Front. One Nazi in each province would advise the 
leader in matters “ racial’’ or volkspolitische, with a view to improving 
relations with Germany. 

October 21st.—The Chancellor left Vienna for Hungary. 

October 25th.—Dr. Schmidt left for Warsaw to pay the first visit 
of an Austrian statesman to Poland. 


Belgium. 

October 13th.—German Declaration re guarantee to Belgium, and 
Belgian reply. (See Germany, External Affairs). 

An official statement was issued that the German Declaration, 
following on that made by France and Great.Britain on April 24th, 
made it possible to state that the three great Western Powers were 
in agreement on the position adopted by Belgium. 

The Foreign Minister told the press that he was convinced Belgian 
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opinion would appreciate the effort they had made to give Belgium 
the status of complete independence, which had nothing in common 
with the imposed neutrality of pre-War days. This status, however, 
imposed duties and, in particular, that of taking the necessary measures 
for defence. 

October 16th.—The Government accepted the mission of convening 
a conference in Brussels to consider the problem of the Far East, and 
sent invitations through the diplomatic channel to all the signatories 
of the Nine-Power Treaty (America, France, Belgium, Great Britain, 
China, Japan, Italy, Holland and Portugal), and to the five adherents 
to the Treaty (Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Bolivia, and Mexico), and 
to the British Dominions, who had also signed the Treaty. 

October 21st.—The Government announced the receipt of acceptances 
to the Far Eastern Conference from the Governments of Italy, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Holland, Mexico, and China. 

October 25th.—M. Van Zeeland resigned the Premiership in order 
to leave himself free to defend himself in a judicial enquiry which 
had been opened at the National Bank, and the other Ministers felt 
bound to follow his example. The Cabinet accordingly resigned. (The 
Rank enquiry related to the fact that certain expenses incurred by the 
managing committee were not recorded in the balance sheet nor sub- 
mitted to the board. M. Van Zeeland had been Vice-Governor of the 
Bank at the time). 

M. Van Zeeland broadcast a statement in which he said a confused 
political situation had been cteated, which became an increasing burden 
on the efforts and activities of the Government, and side by side with 
the work of disaggregation a flood of odious calumnies developed in 
the country, and the Opposition made attacks of a personal kind. 

During his absence owing to ill-health matters had worsened 
instead of improving, and personal attacks were resumed. He con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Finally there were the recent incidents in connection with 
the National Bank. I do not consider that these incidents concern 
me directly or personally, but I cannot hold aloof from them, for they 
concern a great institution in which I had the honour of collaborating 


for 15 years.” 


Bulgaria. 

October 12th.—Two leaders of the Protogeroff group of the M.R.O. 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment for the murder of 
Tosheff. 

October 21st.—The new Electoral Law was published, providing that 
everyone over 21, except unmarried women, might vote. The country 
was to be divided into 160 electoral wards, each of which would choose 
one Deputy. (The country had been without a Parliament since May, 
1934.) 

October 25th.—The King left Sofia for Italy. 


Canada. 


October 12th.—Speaking at a celebration of the anniversary of 
the foundation of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
Lord Tweedsmuir said a Canadian’s first loyalty was not to the British 
Commonwealth, but to Canada and Canada’s King, and those who 
denied this were doing a great disservice to the Commonwealth. 
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He also said that nations had been far too fond of blind antagonisms 
and there was a crying need for the right kind of propaganda. If they 
had to fight they would be all the better for understanding other nations’ 
points of view ; much was seen in other countries that was disliked 
but surely the right way was not blind condemnation. 

October 20th.—Mr. Cordell Hull arrived in Ottawa as the guest of 
the Governor-General, and was met by the Prime Minister. He told 
the press that he had not come to discuss official matters, but it was 
comforting to know that the relations between the two countries were 
such that it was not necessary for them to be discussed on such an 
occasion. In a very real sense, Canada and the U.S.A. were “ good 
neighbours.”’ 

October 22nd.—Speaking at Toronto University, Mr. Cordell Hull 
said theoretically a nation could isolate itself from the rest of the world, 
but an inexorable price must be paid and, in the end, paid by individuals 
through a lowering of their material, moral, and spiritual standards. 

If the relationships between nations were to be conducive to the 
promotion of human welfare, the rules of international conduct must be 
defined and must be honoured. International law was the basis of in- 
ternational order in the same way that domestic law was the basis of 
internal order. 

There must be acceptance by nations of agreed rules of conduct 
and there must be a firmly established sense of mutual respect and con- 
sideration of nation for nation. There must be a firm belief in the 
inviolability of the pledged word and there must be a willingness to adjust 
differences by peaceful means. 

The development of their economic civilization, based as it was on 
interchange of commodities, services, and ideas, had not been fortuitous. 
Economic advancement was greatly affected by whether the people had 
access to the natural resources and the gifts of inventive genius of the 
whole world. Only in a world in which international order prevailed 
could individuals of any nation obtain access to all these gifts. 

Mr. Hull also said that war represented the most complete negation 
of order in both the internal and international life of nations and lowered 
every standard of civilized existence. Under modern conditions, no 
nation escaped the repercussions of a major armed conflict anywhere 
in the world. 

He then reminded his hearers that “the violaters of order, the breakers 
of the peace, have always been the exception rather than the rule. In 
the end they have always bowed to the will of that overwhelming majority 
of mankind which desires a continuing advance rather than an inglorious 
decline of man’s civilized existence.”’ 


China. 

October 12th.—The Peiping Peace Preservation Commission decided 
to rename the city Peking again. 

Japanese publication of reports re withdrawal of Italian air experts 
from Chinese Government service. (See Japan). 

October 14th.—Note to League re use of gas by the Japanese. (See 
League of Nations). 

October 17th.—The Government announced its acceptance of the 
invitation to attend the Brussels Conference on the Far East. 
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October 22nd.—The whole of the postal areas of Chahar and Suiyuan 
Provinces were reported to have been removed from Chinese administra- 
tion, and the Peking-Tientsin postal administration was placed under the 
control of Japanese advisers. 

General Kita, who was in charge of the Japanese Army’s political 
activities in North China, arrived in Peking from Japan. 

October 23rd.—The citizens of Suiyuan issued a manifesto, dated in 
“the year 732 of the era of Genghis Khan,” declaring their independence, 
denouncing Communism and Chinese militarism, and demanding a new 
administration founded on the “ Kingly Way ”’ principles. 

It called on the five races of East Asia to rise as one against Com- 
munism, and decided to ban the Chinese flag and substitute the Mongolian. 


Sino-Japanese War. 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 

October 12th.—The Japanese captured Tsinghsing, on the railway 
to Taiyuan, and Yuanshih and Chaochow, south of Shihchiachwang. 
In Shansi they also occupied Hsinchow, only 40 miles north of Taiyuan, 
isolating it as regards railway communication. 

October 13th.—The whole of the Chinese army which had been 

defending Shihchiachwang was reported to be in flight, and the Japanese 
operating between the two railways occupied Hengshui and Ningchin, 
then turning north and engaging the Chinese near Chaochow. They 
thus appeared behind the right flank of the Chinese forces whose left 
flank had already been turned by the Japanese crossing the Puto 
River and advancing down the Peking-Hankow railway, 

Further east the Japanese advanced due west from Wukiang 
and captured Shenchow and Shulu, thus surrounding the Chinese 
except for those who had been able to escape down the Peking-Hankow 
railway, or westward over the border into Shansi. 

On the Tientsin-Pukow line the Japanese reached Enhsien, 20 
miles south of Tehchow. 

October 14th.—The Japanese occupied Suiyuan city, supported 
by a regiment of Mongol cavalry. 

In North Shansi the Chinese claimed an advance on a line of 
which Yuanping was the centre, with the capture of 22 Japanese 
tanks. One column was attacking Taichow, east of the Yenmenkwan 
pass. 

October 15th.—The Chinese in North Shansi claimed the capture 
of Laiyuan, across the inner Great Wall. 

On the Tientsin-Pukow railway the Japanese reached a point 
only 35 miles from Tsinan, and on the Peking-Hankow line they 
captured Neikin, just north of Shunteh, 

October 16th.—Nanking reports stated that between 30 and 40 
thousand Japanese troops had been surrounded in the vicinity of 
Yuanping and Sinchow, North Shansi. The Chinese, after capturing 
Laiyuan, had pushed forward through the Pingshin Pass and effected 
a junction with the former Communist Army. The two forces had 
been able to operate on both flanks against the Japanese force advancing 
into the Province and cut their lines of communication, 

__ On the Peking-Hankow railway the Japanese occupied Shunteh 
without resistance, while in the north they entered Paotow, the western 
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terminus of the Peking-Suiyuan railway, thus securing control of the 
whole line. f 

October 17th.—In Shantung, Han Fu-chu’s army was reported to 
be moving across the Yellow River north-east of Tsinanfu, and the 
Chinese Central forces which had been defeated at Tehchow were stated 
to_be constructing defences at Taian, south of the provincial capital, 

The Japanese column approaching Taiyuan from the north 

defeated the Chinese at Sinchow, about 40 miles from the provincial 
capital. 
October 18th.—In Hopei the Japanese advance continued across 
the frontier into Honan at Fenglochen, just north of Changteh, and 
nearly all the towns in Hopei between the Peking-Hankow and the 
Tientsin-Pukow railways were stated to be in Japanese hands. 

October 19th.—The Chinese claimed to have driven the Japanese 
out of Sinchow. 

October 20th—The Japanese bombed Wuyuan, 100 miles west of 
Paotow, and Japanese and Mongolian cavalry operating in that area 
reached a point 60 miles west of Paotow on the Yellow River. 

Reports were current, from Chinese sources, that the Japanese were 
withdrawing from Shantung, and had had to shorten their line owing 
to the activities of mobile Chinese units in Hopei. 

At Sinchow the Chinese claimed to have wiped out 8,000 Japanese, 
while on the Peking-Hankow line front the Red General, Chu Teh was 
reported, in Chinese circles, to have captured Pingshan, 20 miles north- 
west of Paotingfu, while another column captured Wangtu, 25 miles 
south of it. 

October 22nd.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of the heights 
near Sinchow, north of Taiyuan, and they also claimed to have cut the 
Japanese railway communications on the Peking-Hankow line at seven 
points. 
On the railway to Taiyuan the Japanese captured Changsheng, 
four miles east of Niangtzukwan. 

Han Fu-chu was reported to have decided finally to fight the 
Japanese and to have posted two divisions at Linyi and Yucheng, just 
north of the Yellow River and north-west of Tsinan. 


The Japanese captured Linghsien, just north-west of Linyi. 

October 23rd.—The Japanese continued their advance along the line 
to Taiyuan and occupied hills just north of Niangtzukwan. 

On the Peking-Hankow railway the Japanese occupied Fenglo, 
on the south bank of the Chang River (just north of Changteh). 

In Shantung they captured Machiawu, eight miles south of Linghsien. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

October 11th.—The Chinese claimed to have beaten off an attack 
at Tazang, and to have prevented a Japanese landing just beyond 
Liuho. 

October 12th.—Nanking was raided twice and air attacks were also 
made on several towns within aerial range of the coast. 

October 13th.—All the Chinese positions near Shanghai were shelled 
and bombed, and the Chinese reported the defeat of another Japanese 
attempt to land reinforcements north of Liuho. 

October 14th.—Pootung, Hungjao, and the North Station were 
bombed by the Japanese, and the Chinese shelled the Japanese positions 
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at Hongkew and Yangtzepoo. Chinese aircraft were also active, and 
carried out a mass air attack by 20 machines. 

Several shells from both sides fell in the International Settlement, 
killing 14 people. 

October 16th.—The Japanese opened a heavy bombardment of the 
Chinese lines. between Liuhang and Tazang. 

October 17th.—The Chinese were stated to have lost a whole 
regiment, numbering 1,400, at Tazang, but they claimed to have 
recovered their positions on the arrival of reinforcements. 

Japanese aircraft bombed Hungjao and other points in the Shanghai 
area. 

October 19th.—Several thousand Japanese reinforcements were 
reported to have reached the Whangpoo, and the Japanese bombed 
and shelled Tazang and points west of it. 

October 20th.—Severe fighting north of Tazang resulted in the 
Chinese regaining some lost ground. 

Nanking was raided and damage was done at Yungli, 10 miles down 
the river. Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi, was also damaged by air 
raids. 

October 22nd.—The Chinese raided the Japanese positions in Shanghai 
four times. At Tazang severe fighting ended in both sides claiming 
successes. 

A Japanese bomb dropped in the International Settlement and 
injured four Indian soldiers, The Japanese commander expressed his 
regret. 
October 25th.—Japanese attacks at Tazang and Kiangwan resulted 
in slight gains of ground, and north of Naziang they reached to within 
two miles of the railway to Nanking. 


South China. 

October 15th—The Kowloon railway in Chinese territory was 
seriously damaged by Japanese aircraft. The only communication 
open between Canton and Hong-kong was the route via Macao. 

Kweilin and Nanning, in Kwangsi, were raided, and some 100 
civilians killed. Toishan and Chekai, in Kwangtung, were also bombed. 

October 17th.—A Chinese report stated that Pakhoi had been 
shelled by Japanese warships, but that an attempt to effect a landing 
by Japanese marines was beaten off. 

October 22nd.—The railway from Canton to Kowloon was bombed 
and seriously damaged near Cheungmutau. 

October 23rd.—The railway was again bombed and trains were fired 
at. 

October 24th.—Namsa station was destroyed when eight Japanese 
machines attacked the line and machine-gunned a train, killing two 
passengers. 


Foreign Interests. 

October 12th.—Three British Embassy cars were fired on by a 
Japanese aeroplane near Minhang, 13 miles from Shanghai. One car 
was hit, but no one was hurt. 

_ The British authorities had given the Japanese notice of the 
Peers journey, and the roofs of the cars were painted with Union 
acks, 
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The Japanese military authorities issued a statement that the 
cars were imperfectly marked and that the route was different from 
that of which notice was given. 

October 14th.—The Japanese Consul-General in Shanghai expressed 
regret to the British Consul-General for the accidental firing by an 
aeroplane on the Embassy cars near Minhang, and admitted that the 
route taken was that of which notice had been given. 

October 24th.—A British soldier was killed at a military post in the 
south-west outskirts of Shanghai by a Japanese aeroplane, which flew 
low and machine-gunned the post. The aeroplane began by firing on a 
group of riders, possibly mistaking them for Chinese cavalry, and when 
they dismounted and took refuge in the British post the aeroplane 
attacked the post. 

The Japanese naval commander called on Admiral Little to express 
deep regret at the incident, and the Japanese Consul-General similarly 
called on the British Consul-General. 

October 25th——The Japanese authorities were understood to be 
prepared to make compensation for the killing of the British seldier, 
and to be conducting an enquiry “ with a view to taking the necessary 
measures against the airmen concerned.” 

The German Consul-General drew the attention of the Japanese 
Consul-General to the fact that two Germans had been fired on by the 
Japanese aeroplane at the time of the incident and that one of them 
had been injured when his horse took fright at the firing. U.S. Con- 
sular officials also made representations in view of the fact that 
Americans were also among the party fired on. 


Czechoslovakia. 


October 17th.—Disturbances occurred at Teplice Sanov, Bohemia, 
after Herr Henlein had addressed a meeting of the Sudeten Deutsche 
Party, and a Deputy of the Party was arrested. He was released on 
proving his identity, but complained that he and others had been 
ill-treated by the police. 

October 18th.—An official communiqué was issued explaining that 
the police had had to defend themselves with truncheons in individual 
cases, but that no general orders had been given to the effect that 
truncheons should be used. 

Herr Henlein was understood to have written to President Benes 
protesting against the action of the police, and demanding the immediate 
declaration of autonomy for the Sudeten Deutsche district, under 
German administration. 

October 19th.—A semi-official statement regarding the disorders at 
Teplice gave details of the acts of interference with the police which 
had necessitated their using their truncheons, and added that the mob 
had tried to storm the police station. The police had then restored 
order without knowing that there were Deputies among the rioters. 

October 20th.—Representations to German Government re press 
attacks on Czechoslovakia. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

October 23rd.—The holding of public meetings was prohibited 
throughout the country and the Government decided to postpone the 
local elections, which were to have been held in 481 communal districts 
on November 14th. 

October 24th.—The Minister of Justice, speaking on the subject 
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of relations with Germany, said that they could not tolerate that she 
should mix in their internal affairs, or that in negotiations with Germany 
Czechoslovakia should appear as a country subjected to foreign orders 
in its domestic policy. 

Of the Henlein Party he said: ‘I do not believe in a Sudeten 
German Irridenta. After the breakup of the monarchy in 1918, it 
was not towards Germany that our Sudeten Germans turned, but 
towards Austria. Their political and economic interests tie them to 
co-operation with the peoples of the Danubian basin.”’ 


Danzig Free City. 
October 17th.—According to Polish reports the Danzig Gestapo 


raided the homes and offices of many Catholic clergy and leaders of 
the Centre Party, including the ten Catholic Deputies. 

October 18th.—Reports were also current that all the Catholic 
priests in Danzig, some 200 in number, had been placed under close 
police supervision. 

October 21st.—The Senate issued an order dissolving the Catholio 
Party and declaring its activities illegal. (The Party had some 30,000 
votes and ro seats in the Diet.) 

The Party was accused of maintaining illegal contact with the 
Vatican, and acting against the interests of the State. 

October 23rd.—Attacks were made on the shops of Jews in the Free 
City, some 50 of which were damaged by crowds described as composed 
of young rowdies. It was reported that the premises of Polish Jews 
were not touched. 

October 24th.—The press department of the Nazi Party stated that 
many arrests had been made and that compensation would be paid to 
the victims. 

Herr Forster issued a statement condemning the attacks and 
promising that the culprits would be punished. 

October 25th.—Reports were current, from Polish sources, that a 
number of railway and other officials had recently disappeared in 
Germany, where they had gone for various reasons. They were all 
reported to be Catholics, known for their opposition to National- 
Socialism, 


Egypt. 
October 12th.—The instruments of ratification by the British 
Government of the Montreux Convention were deposited at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. It had already been ratified by Belgium, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, and Sweden. 

October 13th-—The Danish Government’s ratification of the 
Montreux Convention was deposited. 

October 15th.—The Montreux Convention entered into force, and 
at a ceremony attended by the King and the Diplomatic Corps the 
Prime Minister said that the object of the transitional régime of 12 
years must be to unify different jurisdictions and to realize in Egypt 
the conception of equality of justice. 

October 23rd.—Students of Al Azhar University attacked a camp 
of Blueshirts, burned the tents and did much damage, and when the 
police intervened many people were hurt. 
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October 24th.—Disorders occurred at the Egyptian University and 
the students came into collision with the police. 

October 25th.—Student disorders continued and strikes were being 
carried out at both Al Azhar and the Egyptian University. 


Finland. 


October 25th.—Visit of the Foreign Minister to Berlin, and German 
semi-official statement re the status of Finland. (See Germany, External 
Affairs). 


France. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


October 18th.—The results of the second ballot of the Cantonal 
Elections showed the following distribution of seats among the Front 
Populaire parties: Socialists, 234, against 163 in 1931 ; Communists, 
4I, against Io in 1931 ; U.S.R. (Independent Socialists) 63, against 78 ; 
and Socialist-Radicals, 526, against 568. 

The Front Populaire secured in all 864 seats, and the Opposition 
661 ; 1.e. Centre and Moderate Right, 346; the Right, 299; the La 
Rocque group 14; and M. Doriot’s 2. 

October 19th.—The Cabinet decided to raise the salaries of Civil 
servants and the pensions of retired servants and War invalids at a 
total cost of 1,381 million francs (say £9 million). 

The increases were stated to amount on an average to 100 francs 
a month for Civil servants in Paris and large towns, and 66 a month in 
the provinces. 

October 20th.—The Ministry of Finance announced that the Credit 
National (set up to finance the reconstruction of the devastated areas} 
had been authorized to issue a loan of up to 1,000 million francs to finance 
public works. It was to be issued at 91} and to carry interest at 5} 
per cent. 

October 24th—-M. Chautemps, speaking at Chdteauroux, made it 
clear that he expected the Front Populaire arrangement to continue. 
The Cantonal elections, so far from fulfilling prophecies of a “ landslide ” 
towards extremism, had confirmed the political maturity and inherent 
stability of the nation. 

He warned the Radical Party (its Congress took place within a few 
days) against the risk of leaving the Front and seeking coalition with 
other parties, saying, “‘ it would be dangerous to social peace and, there- 
fore, to the interests of the country, to throw back into opposition 
parties which have a large audience among the working classes and whose 
actions hitherto have been in the direction of moderation.” 

The Budget would be balanced at all costs. ‘‘ On this essential 
principle, which is its raison d’etre,” he said, ‘the Government will 
never yield.”’ 

He gave an assurance that the committee appointed to study pro- 
duction did not intend to suppress or mutilate the 40-hour week. Their 
sole aim was to serve the public interest, but their financial task could 
endure only if the formidable adverse balance of foreign trade could be 
absorbed, and an effective fight against an uncontrollable rise in prices 
could be carried on only if there were an increase in production. 

October 25th.—The Minister of Finance announced a grant of 
600 million francs for increasing the wages of railway workers. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 12th.—The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia arrived in Paris 
and signed, with M. Delbos, a declaration renewing for five years the 
Treaty of November 11th, 1927 between France and;Yugoslavia. A 
statement issued declared that, “affirming the solidity of the bonds 
which unite the two peoples, the two Ministers thoroughly examined 
the general European situation and the problems which particularly 
concern it, in the spirit of close and friendly collaboration which corres- 
ponds with the deep feeling and common interests of Yugoslavia and 
France.” 

At Ezy-sur-Eure members of extreme Left organizations prevented 
the departure for Spain of 50 refugees who were being repatriated by 
the Ministry of the Interior, and the police had to intervene. 

October 13th.—M. Stoyadinovitch left Paris, and expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied with the result of his conversations with M. 
Chautemps, M. Delbos, and other Ministers. 

A meeting of Ministers decided to recommend to the Cabinet that 
the Spanish frontier should be reopened to the passage of war material 
to the Government side if the Non-Intervention Committee failed to 
reach agreement on non-intervention within a specified time. 

Agreement with British Government as to course to be followed 
regarding the Spanish situation. (See Spain, The Powers and Non- 
Intervention). 

October 14th.—A vessel arrived at Lorient with some 50 people 
from Aviles, in Asturia, including the Governor of Asturias, the Presi- 
dent of the Court of Appeal of the Province and other officials. 

October 16th.—The commercial treaty with Yugoslavia was signed 
by Dr. Stoyadinovitch and M. Delbos. 

October 19th.—-A cargo steamer, the Cens, reported to have been 
captured by a Spanish insurgent warship on October 17th, was stated 
to have been released, as the warship had mistaken her for a vessel 
carrying contraband and stopped her in error. 

October 20th.—A decree was issued appointing M. Sarraut, Minister 
without Portfolio, to a special office to co-ordinate French policy in 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, in accordance with the differing status of 
the three territories. (The administration of Algeria was under the 
Ministry of the Interior, and that of Tunisia and Morocco—both Pro- 
tectorates—under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.) 

It was stated officially that there was no question of introducing a 
uniform administration, and the status of the three territories would not 
be altered. 

It was reported from Bayonne that five Spanish Government 
aeroplanes from Gijon had arrived at Parme, near Biarritz, carrying 
Socialist and Communist leaders, who had taken refuge in flight. 

October 22nd.—Some 1,200 refugees from Gijon arrived in the Gironde 
estuary. They included many armed militiamen, who were disarmed. 

October 23rd.—Many more refugees reached French ports including 
some 1,500 at La Rochelle and 1,000 at other places. Large numbers of 
militiamen were included among them and they were sent back by train 
to the Catalan frontier. 

October 24th.—The Government issued orders that all male Spaniards 
between 18 and 45 who had taken refuge in France since July 18th, 1936 
were to leave the country. 
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The steamer Oued Mellah was bombed by an unknown aeroplane 
about 50 miles east of Barcelona. French destroyers, answering an 
appeal for help, took off the crew and the vessel was abandoned. 


Germany. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Octoher 13th.—The Foreign Minister handed to the Belgian Minister 
a Note containing a Declaration that the Reich Government undertook 
to respect the inviolability and integrity of Belgium, and to support 
Belgium in the event of her being attacked or invaded. 

Germany would consider herself released from this obligation 
only in the event of Belgium participating in military action against 
Germany or, as a result of her League commitments, deciding to place 
her territory at the disposal of military forces hostile to Germany, 
either as a passage-way or as a base of operations by land, sea, or air. 

The German Note gave as reasons for the Declaration the fact 
that the conclusion of a treaty to replace Locarno “ can still take a 
considerable time,” and that Germany desired to strengthen the 
peaceful efforts of the two countries. 

The Foreign Minister was handed by Vicomte Davignon a Note 
in reply reading: ‘‘ The Royal Government have taken official notice 
with the greatest satisfaction of the Declaration which has been made 
to them to-day by the Reich Government. They express to the Reich 
Government their warm thanks for it.”’ 

An explanatory statement was issued recalling the desire of Belgium 
that the guarantees of her integrity should no longer be dependent 
upon her undertaking corresponding obligations. The Declaration, 
it declared, was based on the fact that Belgium had proclaimed her 
intention of following a policy of independence, and of preventing with 
all her forces the use of her territory as a base of operations by an 
attacking State. 

On the principle that the inviolability and integrity of Belgian 
territory were common interests for the Western Powers, the Reich 
Government had agreed in no circumstances to impair this inviolability 
and integrity, and at all times to respect Belgian territory, with only 
one condition attached. 

October 15th.—In a speech to his Old Guard at Coburg, Herr Hitler 
called on them to remain strong in the Nazi faith which had enabled 
them to raise their standard all over the Reich. In this faith and in 
its solidarity the nation, he said, ‘‘ to-day goes forward on its way, 
and no power on earth will succeed in stopping it. This conviction 
gives me the strength to approach the outer world as your spokesman 
and to defend the right of the nation to live. . . .” 

For the first time in their history one man could stand up to speak 
before the world in the name of the nation, and ‘“‘ for the first time a 
German can make to the world in the name of his nation those demands 
which are quite indispensable because their fulfilment is essential to 
the life of the nation.” 

October 17th.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to Mr. 
Eden’s speech, wrote: ‘“‘ We can only wonder what Mr. Eden can have 
meant by his amazing suggestion that the foreign policy of a future 
Spanish Government could not be a matter of indifference to Great 
Britain. Can the interpretation be that Spain is to have her friendships 
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dictated to her, and that in the name of British interests it is proposed 
to exercise a kind of guardianship over the policy of a foreign country ? " 

October 18th.—The press published attacks on Czechoslovakia, 
which was again described as the tool of Moscow and Paris through the 
pacts with the Soviet. 

October 19th.—The D.A.Z. and the Vélkischer Beobachter published 
attacks on British policy in Palestine, the former stating that, in the 
light of the punitive acts of destruction at Lydda, they would like to 
ask Britain whether she was disposed to hold a plebiscite among the 
Arabs to ask them whether they wished to remain any longer under 
British mandatory control. The British, the writer said, made great 
play with the argument that a plebiscite should be held among the 
natives of the former German colonies to decide whether they wished 
to be German. 

[he Vélkischer Beobachter said that ‘“‘ hounded by England and 
by the Jews the Arab is fighting for his country. . . . The democratic 
mandate-holder of the League—an equally peace-loving institution— 
orders its troops to blow up half a district into the air. The democrat 
Eden does not need ‘ mass parades.’ He arranges ‘ mass dynamiting.’ 
That is more effective, and if the Union Jack flies victoriously over the 
scene of horror and devastation of the depopulated homes of punished 
Arabs, satisfaction has been given to world peace at last.”’ 

The Vélkischer Beobachter also referred to the arrest of aGerman 
Deputy at Teplice Sanov and accused the Prague Government of 
exercising a terror which “‘ has driven tens of thousands of human 
beings into an early death, destroyed hundreds of thousands of 
existences, and condemned millions to hunger.” 

The Sudeten Deutsche, it stated, ought to know that the whole 
German people stood behind them. ‘“‘ The German people feel them- 
selves challenged also through this hate-attack. Prague had better 
learn that the days of German weakness are past.” 

October 20th.—The Foreign Minister received a protest from the 
Minister of Czechoslovakia against the tone of attacks on his country 
in the German press and was understood to have rejected it, declaring 
that it was scarcely appropriate in view of the character of the excesses 
committed by the Czech police. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz declared that “it is realized in 
Germany that Czech provocations against the German minority would be 
completely impossible if the Czech people and their Government did not 
believe that they had French backing. The attitude of the French 
press shows that in this assumption they are not wrong.”’ 

October 25th.—The Foreign Minister of Finland left Berlin after a 
visit during which he had a discussion with Baron von Neurath. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that their conversations 
were conducted on the basis that Germany regarded “‘ the continuance 
of a free and strong Finland as essential in the general interests of 
Europe.” 

It was pointed out that, if threatened by Russia, Finland could 
not rely on help from the League, if only for geographical reasons, 
so that it was likely that, when danger threatened, she would think 
of Germany. Germany, however, had no intention of wishing Finland 
to join any kind of political front which might be dangerous to her, 
and was quite satisfied with the Finnish policy of neutrality as the best 
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safeguard against her being involved in a war which might alter the 
strategical position in the Baltic. 


Great Britain. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


October 13th.—Agreement between British and French Governments 
re attitude regarding Spanish situation. (See Spain, The Powers and 
Non-Intervention). 

October 14th.—The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia arrived in London 
on an Official visit. 

October 15th.—Speaking at Manchester, the Prime Minister referred 
to the international situation, and said that he thought Great Britain 
had the shortest memory for quarrels of any nation in the world. He 
doubted whether their foreign policy was ever less aggressive than 
to-day, and went on: “If we are striving—as we are night and day— 
to rearm ourselves, it is not that we have sinister designs against any- 
body else. If we are attacked we should know how to defend ourselves, 
as we always have done in the past, but it is not in the temperament 
of our people to bear malice.” 

They were sometimes credited with a more than Machiavellian 
degree of cunning, but the simple fact was that the mainspring of their 
foreign policy was their desire to live at peace with their neighbours, 
and to use their influence to induce them, if they could, to resolve their 
difficulties by peaceful discussion. 

The Foreign Secretary dealt with the Spanish situation in a 
speech at Llandudno, and said that the events of the past year had not 
caused the Government to modify their judgment that intervention 
was a mistake on the part of those who intervened. He was convinced 
that the policy of non-intervention was the right one and it had been 
observed by Great Britain in the letter and in the spirit. 

He wanted, however, to make a clear distinction between non- 
intervention and indifference ; they were not indifferent to the main- 
tenance of the territorial integrity of Spain, nor to the foreign policy 
of any future Spanish Government, and a clear distinction must be 
made between non-intervention in what was purely a Spanish affair and 
non-intervention where British interests were at stake. 

In the past 10 days the French and British Governments had 
made an endeavour to engage in conversations with the Italian Govern- 
ment, with a view to attempting to come to some effective arrangement 
about Spain which would allow of the continuation of the non-inter- 
vention policy. The Italian Government felt unable to accede to the 
proposal and suggested, instead, among other considerations, that this 
problem should be re-examined by the Non-Intervention Committee. 
They regretted this reply, because experience had shown the difficulty 
of making progress in the Committee, and because the situation was 
causing increasing anxiety. 

As, however, they did not wish a breakdown to occur upon an 
issue of procedure they had agreed to the reference to the Committee, 
but that, of course, did not mean that they were prepared to acquiesce 
in dilatory tactics. The next few days would show whether or not 
the nations were prepared to make a sincere effort to deal with the 
problem in a spirit of real international collaboration. 

A feature of the situation was “ proclaimed intervention and 
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glorification of breaches of agreement,”’ and if such conditions continued 
no one could criticize any nation which felt compelled to resume its 
freedom of action. 

Mr. Eden then referred to Mr. Roosevelt’s reminder that it was 
not so long since they had all pledged themselves not to resort to force 
as an instrument of national policy. ‘‘ For our own part,” he said, 
“vou may be sure of this, we will co-operate heartily with those who 
go to the Brussels Conference to work in the spirit of President 
Roosevelt’s declaration.” 

In Great Britain they had no concern with the forms of Govern- 
ments of foreign States ; but such toleration must be general. Britain 
remained a free democracy, “ but if,”’ he went on, “‘we are to maintain 
it in the face of criticism and the keen competition of other systems 
we must prove that we are ready to make the same sacrifices for it as 
the exponents of other political faiths. That is one part, and a very 
important part, of the price we must pay for peace.” 

After pointing out that they must realize that if the League still 
accomplished much to-day in spite of recent disappointments it was 
not the organization in itself, apart from the members, which achieved 
this, he referred to those who urged that they should throw the League 
over and come to terms with the States outside it. ‘‘ I am as anxious 
as anybody,” he declared, “ to remove disagreements with Germany 
and Italy or any other country, but we must make sure that, in trying 
to improve the situation in one direction, it does not deteriorate in 
another.” 

“ We are in a period of storm and challenge,” he concluded, “ when 
the hope is openly avowed that the variety of international anxieties 
will prevent effective resistance to unlawful courses in any one sphere. 
This is dangerous doctrine. No nation will profit by such practices 
inthe end. There will be a nemesis.” 

October 19th.—German press attacks on British policy in Palestine 
and on Mr. Eden. (See Germany, External Affairs). 

October 21st.—The texts of the Nyon Arrangements regarding the 
measures to be taken against piratical submarines and surface vessels, 
respectively, were published as White Papers, Cmd. 5568 and Cmd. 5569. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore announced in Parliament that Sir Charles Tegart 
had been appointed adviser to the Administration in Palestine on matters 
relating to police organisation. He also stated that he was now con- 
vinced that the Mufti of Jerusalem had been working against the interests 
of Great Britain and Palestine during the whole of his period of office. 

Mr. Eden made a statement in the Commons on the international 
situation, in which he reviewed the developments in connection with the 
Spanish conflict, including the achievements of the Nyon Conference and 
the recent proceedings in the Non-Intervention Committee. In connection 
with the Italian: offer of the previous day there were two points he 
wished to emphasize. The first was: “ the chief difficulty in connection 
with this problem of the withdrawal of volunteers had been the relation 
in time between the withdrawal of the foreigners and the granting of 
belligerent rights. On this issue, both the Italian and German Govern- 
ments have substantially modified their attitude. Secondly, a stubborn 
difficulty had been the question of the appropriate withdrawals from 
both sides . Here, too, the Italian Government have proposed a 
solution which should be acceptable—that we should undertake, in ad- 
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vance, to agree to proportions based on the figures of the Commission 
to be sent to Spain . . . His Majesty‘s Government are themselves jp 
complete accord with this view.” 

There now seemed real chances of making progress ; as to whether 
they could profit by them the next few weeks would show—and he said 
“weeks ”’ deliberately. 

Mr. Eden then turned to the question of their general interests as 
regards Spain and in the Mediterranean. The right policy for Britain 
was non-intervention, and he was convinced the country did not wish 
the Government to take sides. Their determination was to concentrate 
on what was possible ; by a combination of patience and persistence to 
localise the war, and to watch over British interests, and he again drew 
attention to the difference between non-intervention and indifference. 

There would be no indifference where it was clear that vital British 
interests were threatened, and he went on to emphasize that “ our re- 
armament bears with it neither overt nor latent strains of revenge, either 
in the Mediterranean or anywhere else . . . Our position in the Medi- 
terranean is essentially this, that we mean to maintain a right of way on 
this main arterial road. We are justified in expecting that such a right 
should be unchallenged. We have never asked, and we do not ask to-day, 
that that right should be exclusive.”’ 

He then pointed out that the Government, and everyone else, were 
conscious that foreign intervention in Spain had been responsible for 
preventing all progress towards international peace. This had been very 
evident at Geneva recently, and so it was with every aspect of inter- 
national life. It was the cloud which obscured the prospect of improving 
the relations between the Mediterranean Powers, and “‘ it would be futile 
to deny,” he went on, “ that until it is finally dissolved, real progress 
will not be possible between them.” 

Mr. Eden then gave the House “ a condensed account of the efforts 
which we have made to seek a settlement ” of the Far Eastern conflict. 
They had first made it clear that their good offices were available at 
any time to help settle the differences, and then, when hostilities began 
at Shanghai, they made an offer that if the Japanese forces were with- 
drawn and both sides withdrew their troops, they would undertake the 
protection of Japanese nationals jointly with other Powers. In all this, 
they had kept in close touch with the other Governments, including, of 
course, the United States. 

He then outlined what occurred at Geneva, and the course taken by 
the Far Eastern Advisory Committee, resulting in the Belgian Govern- 
ment inviting the parties to the Nine-Power Treaty to a conference in 
Brussels. 

The British Government, he declared, fully endorsed every word 
of the reports on the origin of the conflict and on the aerial bombing. 
He then reminded the House of the initiative that the League had taken 
and quoted the wording of the suggestion for the sub-commitiee that 
the conference should be called to show that their mandate at Brussels 
was a definite one. 

Mr. Eden concluded with a reference to the general situation. Europe 
had been more than once on the brink of the precipice, and this threw all 
the greater responsibility upon them to see that they did nothing that 
might result in pushing them over it. 

It was impossible in the existing situation for foreign policy to be 
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other than very closely related to the condition of their armaments, 
Now, at length, their growing strength in arms was beginning to appear, 
and “ its significance can scarcely be exaggerated.” 

Mr. Attlee said he had never heard such a cynical pronouncement 
as that which Mr. Eden had just made. Throughout his speech he had 
emphasized all the time that the only thing which affected the Govern- 
ment was the interests of British Imperialism ; it was the only thing 
on which a risk should be taken. 

Replying to the debate, the Prime Minister pointed out that general 
principles, such as the desire to maintain peace, did not constitute a 
foreign policy. “‘ If you are to have a policy,” he said, “ you must take 
the particular situations and consider what action or inaction is suitable 
for those particular situations. . . as the situations and conditions in 
foreign affairs continually change from day to day, your policy cannot 
be stated once and for all if it is to be applicable to every situation that 
arises. 

As to the omission of mention of the League, he reminded the House 
that ,“‘ the League is not an end in itself, it is a means towards an end, 
and if the League is temporarily unable to fulfil its function to achieve 
that end, what is the use of repeating parrot-like that we believe in the 
League ?”’ 

Of an Opposition statement that the League was a guarantee against 
aggression, he said, “ unfortunately, experience has shown this to be 
absolutely untrue.” It was no use going on repeating “ the League,” 
they had to find practical means of restoring peace to the world. 

He accused the leader of the Opposition of travestying the policy of 
the Government, and reminded him that misrepresentations of that 
kind were apt to have their repercussions. 

As to Spain, the opposition had admitted that the problem of Spain 
was the intervention of foreign troops; had there been no such troops 
fighting there, there would have been no desire and no suggestion that 
it was the duty of the British Government to intervene on one side or the 
other. It was, therefore, clear that the best thing they could do was to 
try and get these foreign troops out of the country, and it was also clear 
that if the policy of non-intervention had not been pursued, there was 
every prospect that the war might become “‘ a European war of unknown 
magnitude.” 

In reply to questions about the numbers of foreigners to be with- 
drawn, he emphasized that nobody knew how many there were on either 
side. While the numbers were being ascertained the token withdrawals 
would be carried out, of equal numbers from each side. 

Mr. Chamberlain then said he did rather resent Opposition suggestions 
that the Government in their humanitarian efforts had favoured one 
= From Gijon alone they had removed 30,000 refugees in British 
ships. 

Next, as to the Balearics, ‘‘ I know,” he said, “ that the idea that 
the Italian Government have some such notions [of retaining possession 
of some of the islands] in their minds is very widely held, not only in this 
country, but I believe that idea to be unfounded. We have had repeated 
and most categorical assurances from the Italian Government . . . that 
they do not contemplate any deal with the Spanish insurgents for the 
cession of Ceuta, Spanish Morocco or the Balearic Islands ” and 
Mr. Chamberlain cited the occasions of these assurances, in September, 
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1936, on December 31st in an exchange of Notes, and several times since 
including as lately as October 15th. Moreover, the Italian delegate at 
Geneva declared to the French Foreign Minister in September, 1937 
that Italy had no intention of making the smallest change in the territoria] 
status of Spain and had no designs on the Balearic Islands and that the 
integrity, the continental and insular territory of Spain would be respected, 
“‘T accept those assurances,” he said, ‘‘ as being given in good faith.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Chamberlain reminded the House that both he 
and Mr. Eden had already expressed their satisfaction at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech at Chicago and their intention to co-operate with him 
as far as that might be possible. He pointed out that the Brussels 
Conference would be the occasion for the concerted effort of which the 
President spoke. 

What they had to do was to try to restore peace in the Far East, 
and that was enough to go on with, without speculating as to what action 
should be taken if they failed, and he issued a warning against the as- 
sumption that a financial and economic boycott could be imposed on 
Japan. It was certainly possible that under such pressure Japan might 
in time be forced to desist from further military operations in China, but 
there might be some counter action by her and “if you are to meet that, 
you must be assured beforehand of sufficient force to enable you to 
overwhelm it.” 

The texts of the Government’s Note of October 2 to the Italian Govern- 
ment and the latter’s reply of October gth, on the subject of the with- 
drawal of volunteers from Spain were published as a White Paper, 
Cmd. 5570. 

October 24th.—Killing of a British soldier by Japanese aeroplane 
fire at Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 


October 22nd.—The Prime Minister’s visit to Angora and issue of 
statement (see Turkey). 


Hungary. : 

October 17th.—Seven Nazi bodies, including the Arrow Cross and 
the Scythe Cross groups, held a joint meeting to form a “ National 
Front,” at which the chairman was reported to have said that Nazi 
Hungary must be on the side of Germany, Italy, and General Franco, 
and that the meeting of Hitler and Mussolini constituted a turning 
point in the destiny of Europe. 

A meeting of the anti-Nazi groups was held at Mako, and Dr. 
Eckhardt read quotations from a Nazi paper which declared that in 
a Nazi Hungary all individual liberties would be abolished ; also, 
freedom of speech and of the press. 

October 20th.—The leader of the Hungarian Nazis, Dr. Boeszoer- 
Menyi, was sentenced to 26 months’ imprisonment for engaging in a 
plot to march on Budapest on May 1, 1936, with 5,000 Horse Guards and 
thousands of armed peasants. Eighty-eight members of the Party were 
also sentenced on a charge of “ dictatorial aims.” 


— 


‘October 25th.—General Nuri es Said returned to Baghdad, where 
he was met by the Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet. 
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and INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 13th.—Eleven men were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment of from one to ten years for engaging in anti-Fascist activities. 

October 14th.—Seventeen men were sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment at Bologna, for establishing or belonging to a secret 
Communist society. 

October 16th.—A further 14 men, charged with belonging to the 
prohibited Communist Party and with carrying on propaganda, were 
sentenced to periods of imprisonment of from 2 to 18 years’ duration. 

October 19th.—The Cabinet approved a Bill introducing an extra- 
ordinary tax of 10 per cent. on the capital, plus the reserves, of limited 
and joint stock companies. The tax was reduced to a quarter in the 
case of companies which had shown a loss for the past three years, and 
to a half where the last balance sheet had shown a loss. Banks and 
credit institutions, and co-operative societies with a capital of less than 
20,000 lire, were exempted. 

Payment of the tax was to be made in instalments between March, 
1938, and June, 1940. 

The products of the levy were expected to cover the Budget 
deficit for at least two years (it was about 3,500 million lire annually), 
save for 1,000 million lire, which were to be raised by modifications in 
the taxes on business turnover and alterations in indirect taxation. 

Firms with a capital of over 10 millions would be allowed to pay 
half the levy in their own shares. 

Speaking at the closing of the meeting in Rome of the Central 
Corporative Committee, Signor Mussolini said that all the nations, 
even the richest, were turning their attention to the problem of self- 
sufficiency. It had been decided to convert the Committee into a body 
to be known as the Supreme Autarky Commission, which would include 
also as members the experts—such as the Secretary-General of the 
Supreme Defence Commission—and the editors of the principal 
newspapers. 

October 20th.—Heavy sentences were imposed on eight men convicted 
of attempting to reconstitute a subversive political party and of carrying 
on subversive propaganda. 

October 21st.—The Cabinet approved measures to extend conscription 
to the Air Force and to improve the Army by giving higher pay and 
better conditions of service. 

Other measures provided for the institution of Cotton boards in 
Abyssinia and for prospecting licences for minerals. 

October 22nd.—Ten Sardinians were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment of from one to five years for organizing Communist propaganda in 
the Cagliari district. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
__ October 12th.—Japanese publication of reports from Rome of 
withdrawal of Italian air experts from Chinese service. (See Japan). 

Three troopships left for Libya with some 4,000 men. 

October 13th.—The press described the German Declaration to 
Belgium as a further blow to Geneva, and to the whole system of 
collective security, and said a breach had been made in an important 
sector of the old system aiming at the encirclement of Germany. Such 
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was the ultimate outcome of France’s action in concluding a pact with 
the Soviet Union. 

October 14th.—A further 7,000 men left for Libyan ports, 4,000 
of them belonging to the 21st Army Corps. 

A casualty list was issued in Rome stating that 102 Italian officers 
and men had been killed or died in Abyssinia, mostly during “ recon- 
naissance and police operations,” necessitated by the fact that “ strong 
groups of bandits during the last period of the rains attacked by 
surprise a small garrison of ours isolated in the centre of the Abyssinian 
plateau.” 

Several hordes of bandits had been destroyed and many minor 
chieftains had perished as a result of the prompt action of the Italian 
troops in restoring the situation, “ bringing the population back to 
their peaceful activities and freeing them from brigandage.”’ 

October 15th—A Royal Decree was published authorizing extra- 
ordinary expenditure of 3,000 million lire (say £32 million) for the 
construction and upkeep of roads in the East African Empire, to be 
spread over four financial years. 

It was understood that Signor Mussolini had received a telegram 
from Arab chiefs in Libya deploring British policy in Palestine. 

A further 2,300 troops left for Libyan ports. 

October 17th.—Two thousand troops belonging to the 21st Army 
Corps sailed for Libya. 

A message from Addis Ababa was published in Rome, stating that 
the “ Heads of the Moslem communities in Abyssinia ’’ had telegraphed 
to the League of Nations, to the British Prime Minister and to the Mutti 
of Jerusalem, expressing disapproval of the policy followed in Palestine 
by the British Government and protesting against partition. 

October 18th.—The Popolo d’Italia stated that the news from Palestine 
“cannot but awaken a profound sense of horror in all the civilized world. 
The precepts which for thousands of years have assured justice and 
civilization to humanity are openly violated by proceedings by which 
innocent citizens are summarily punished for responsibility which they 
do not bear.” 

Whole streets were razed to the ground because of events which 
the authorities were not in a position to verify, or did not take the trouble 
to investigate. 

The article also stated that ‘“‘ Nobody has entrusted to anyone the 
mandate to spread destruction and carnage in the Holy Land. We 
wait to see if the Anglican prelates in the name of the Holy Gospels, 
and the democratic press in the name of the immortal principles, approve 
the neo-Herodian horrors in the Holy Land.” 

Statement by the Informazione Diplomatica regarding the number 
of Italians in Spain. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention.) 

October 19thThe Cabinet approved the measures affecting East 
Africa, including a Bill providing for the creation of three colonizing 
bodies, and another authorizing each of the five Governments to have a 
legion of Militia, in which the workmen employed in the country would 
be enrolled. 

October 22nd.—Signor Mussolini received Herr von Ribbentrop, 
who also saw Count Ciano. 

The Aztone Colontale published an article complaining that the 
authorities of Kenya were encouraging refugees from Abyssinia to cross 
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‘he frontier into Kenya and alleged that in August over 1,000 refugees 
ind their chieftians were encouraged by messages dropped from British 
,eroplanes to come to Kenya from Galla and Sidama. 

October 23rd.—Inspired statement defining the attitude of Italy 
towards the deadlock in the Non-Intervention Committee (see Spain. 
The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

The Popolo d’Italia, in a note on the notification to the other Govern- 
ments that Italy would make no more concessions, stated that “ the 
oeremptory Italian communication represents a warning that it would be 
jangerous at the present moment to pretend not to understand.” 

The roth list of casualties in Spain was published, including 161 
names of men killed in the Santander operations. 

Official communication to French and British Governments as to 
numbers of Italians in Spain (see Spain. The Powers and Non- 
Intervention). 

October 25th.—Japanese reports regarding attitude of Italy towards 

Anti-Comintern Pact and towards the Brussels Conference. (See 
japan). 
. he paper Tribuna stated that Russian spies, alleged to number 
it least 500, had been committing acts of sabotage in the territory of 
General Franco and trying to induce the people to rise against him. 
it also alleged that the Spanish Government Army was receiving the 
support of go0,000 foreign volunteers, and that whole towns were under 
the terroristic rule of the Russian Soviets. 


Japan. 
October 12th.—The issue was announced of a Government loan of 


200 million Yen (£11,600,000) bearing interest at 3$ per cent. and 
redeemable in II years. 

The press published reports from Rome to the effect that Signor 
Mussolini had ordered all Italian air experts in China to discontinue 
their service with the Chinese Government. 

The Chugai Shogyo stated that, through the anti-Comintern Agree- 
ment with Germany, Japan was obtaining German assistance for increasing 
her steel output. 

October 14th.—Charge against Japan of using poison gas, etc. 
(See League of Nations). 

October 15th.—In reply to a question whether Japan would attend 
the Conference of the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty, the Foreign 
Office spokesman said their acceptance was not an impossibility, but 
Japan could not attend so long as she was stigmatised as an aggressor. 

The Government received, from the British Ambassador, representa- 
tions pointing out how distressed the British Government was that the 
firing on the Embassy cars should have taken place so soon after the 
Government’s assurance to Great Britain following the wounding of the 
Ambassador. 

October 16th.—Military mobilization was resumed, and the press 
reported that Japan would soon have a million men under arms. 

October 20th—The press published reports of Russian military 
activity along the northern frontier of Manchukuo, including anti-air raid 
manceuvres in a large district centred on Vladivostok, and military 
preparations in the Possiet Bay area, south-west of that port. 

The press also published reports, stated to have reached Shanghai, 
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that Moscow had decided to return Outer Mongolia to China. The 
Mutual Assistance Protocol of 1936 was to be cancelled, and Outer Mongolia 
to place its forces at the disposal of Nanking. 

October 22nd.—The Foreign Office spokesman declined to make 
any statement about the Brussels Conference, but gave it as his personal 
opinion that the invitation to it had been received so late that it was 
impossible for Japan to send any delegation, except one chosen from her 
Ambassadors in Europe. 

The Asahi stated that it was unfortunate the invitation did not 
explicitly say that the Conference was not connected with the League, 
and would start its business with a tabula rasa. Also the invitation gave 
no assurance whatever that the Conference did not intend to adopt any 
intervention proposals. ; 

The Minister of Education resigned and was succeeded by the 
Marquis Kido. 

October 25th.—The Foreign Office spokesman, in reply to questions 
regarding the visit which the Ambassador in Berlin was paying to Rome 
(at the same time as Herr von Ribbentrop was in Rome) admitted that 
Viscount Mushakoji and the Italian authorities might have discussed 
measures for preventing the spread of Communism. 

According to the Asahi the initiative in this came from Rome, 
and in December, 1936, Signor Mussolini had suggested that Italy 
should join the Anti-Comintern Pact, but Japan had not encouraged 
the idea. 

The press in general gave the impression of believing that Italy 
had accepted the invitation to the Brussels Conference solely to have 
an opportunity of showing her friendship for Japan. 


League of Nations. 
ERRATUM. 


In the Bulletin of October 16, 1937, page 30, last paragraph but 
one, for ‘Article 3’’ read “Article 11.” 


October 14th.—The Secretariat received a note from the Chinese 
permanent delegate, bringing to the notice of the League the use by the 
Japanese of poison gas and explosive bullets, and the bombing of railway 
stations and passenger trains between October 8 and 11. 


Mexico. 
October 15th.—The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in a speech 


before a gathering of United States Diplomats, Consuls and Officials o/ 
the State Department, reaffirmed the intention of the Government to 
eliminate all foreign capital in the country and to aim at a “ reconquest 
of Mexico for the Mexicans.” 

He said the three fundamentals of the Mexican revolution—national- 
ization of the subsoil, agrarian reform, and protection of the workers— 
had probably made it necessary for the Consuls to face new problems and 
adapt themselves to new conditions ; they should no longer try to obtain 
for their countrymen special privileges. 

Palestine. 

October 11th.—The Mukhtar of the village of Jasuni was shot and 

wounded at Safed. 
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October 14th.—An extraordinary Gazette forbade the remaining 
members of the Higher Arab Committee to enter Palestine (they numbered 
five, all believed to be abroad). 

A train was derailed by the explosion of a mine near Ras el Ain 
and three persons were killed. A Jewish omnibus was also fired on near 
Jerusalem and an Arab was killed. 

“Two British constables were killed on the Bethlehem road, when a 
large party of police went to round up Arabs who were reported to be 
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} not planning to attack the police station at Hebron. 

ague, The curfew was imposed in Jerusalem, and many Arab agitators 

Save were arrested. 

, any The pipe-line was damaged at Kawkab el Hawa and the escaping 
oil ignited. 

the October 16th—The Mufti of Jerusalem was reported to have left 

— the country dressed as a Bedu and to have reached Beyrut by sea. The 

van French authorities had discovered his identity. 

that Much damage was done at Lydda airport by a fire, believed to have 

‘el been started by Arabs, and the local inhabitants were ordered to remain 
indoors for four days except between 6 and 8 a.m. A collective fine of 





{P5,000 was also imposed. 

October 17th.—Several more outrages were reported, including the 
killing of a boy in a Jewish settlement and of an Arab in the Old City 
of Jerusalem. 

Armed Arabs surprised the police post at Dahariya and captured 
several rifles. 

The Government set up a Commission to secure the continuance of 
the Waqf services pending the establishment of a Moslem Wagf 
Department. 

October 18th —Arab workers in Jerusalem were shot at, and an 
Armenian mistaken for an Arab was fatally wounded. Several bombs 
exploded in Jerusalem and Jaffa, but did no damage. 

Report re arrival of the Mufti at Beyrut (See Syria). Italian press 
attack on British policy in Palestine (See Italy, External Affairs). 

October 19th—The curfew order on Jerusalem was rescinded. A 
special police post was established at Dahariya at the expense of the 
village, which was also fined £P2,000. 

A man was wounded in Jerusalem by a bomb which he threw at an 
omnibus. Near Saza a land mine was found on the railway by the patrol. 

October 21st.—Mr. Yellin, Hebrew Inspector of the Department of 
Education, was fatally wounded in Jerusalem by an assailant who was 
not identified, and a Jewish C.I.D. constable was wounded at Haifa. 

Announcement re appointment of Sir Charles Tegart to advise the 
Government on police organisation (See Great Britain. External A ffatrs). 

October 22nd.—Two Arabs were shot dead, one in Jerusalem and the 
other at Haifa. 

The authorities offered a reward of {P1,000 for information leading to 
the apprehension of Mr. Yellin’s assailant. 

__ October 24th—The Government broadcast a list of 18 Arab villages 
in owe punitive police posts had been established and collective fines 
imposed. 

A Jew was wounded at Haifa by an unknown assailant, and at Gaza 
a bomb exploded on the railway. 
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Poland. 


October 19th.—A strike of Jewish shops in Warsaw was declared as 
a protest against the introduction of “‘ Ghetto benches ” for Jews in the 
Universities. 

The arrest was reported of several German journalists in Katowice 
including Herr Weber, editor of the leading German paper in Poland. 
which was described as having recently become an organ of the Nazis. 


Portugal. 

October 14th.—The Government issued a decree abolishing all exchange 
restrictions. 

October 19th.— The Government notified the Belgian Government 
that they would participate in the Far Eastern Conference. 

Statement by Portuguese Delegate in the Non-Intervention 
Committee. (See Spain. The Non-Intervention Committee.) 


Rumania. 

October 15th.—Speaking at the conclusion of the manceuvres, which 
were attended by the Chief of the French General Staff, the King asked 
General Gamelin to carry back with him the assurance of the genuineness 
of Rumania’s friendship, and to tell France that she always could depend 
on the help of the Rumanian army. 


South Africa. 

October 12th.—General Smuts, speaking at Colesberg, said the man- 
date for South-West Africa was necessary for the future safety and 
security of the boundaries of the Union, and declared that the proclama- 


tion issued earlier in the year by the Prime Minister had made it very 
clear that the Union stood or fell by it. 


Spain. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 12th.—Speaking to 30,000 boys and girls at Burgos at the 
“ Festival of the Race,” General Franco said, ‘‘ You, who represent the 
Spain of to-morrow, give a clear answer to the intriguers who would 
traffic with the territory of Spain. Let not the Chanceries of the world 
worry. Spain is strong enough to achieve her own glory ; nor will she 
allow her sovereignty to be a subject for speculation. Such speculation 
has no place in Nationalist Spain, which is profoundly Spanish.” 

He attributed to rumours launched by Freemasonry and the Inter- 
national the story of the Pact of Sebastian, ceding the Balearics and 
selling Morocco. 

October 13th.—Madrid was heavily shelled, and the Foreign Ministry 
hit five times. 

Severe fighting was reported from the Aragon front, where the 
Government forces had launched an offensive along a line 150 miles in 
length stretching from near Jaca southward to Valdescalera in Teruel 
Province. 

The insurgents reported the destruction of at least 24 Government 
aircraft in the opening assault in which Government attempts to bomb 
Saragossa were beaten off. On the ground the principal fighting occurred 
at Fuentes de Ebro, 16 miles south-east of Saragossa. . 

The Italian Air Force were reported to have been very active in 
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bombing Barcelona, Lerida, Alicante and several other places and in 
beating off the attacks of Government aircraft in the Saragossa area. 

October 14th.—Fighting continued at Fuentes de Ebro and the 
insurgents claimed to have captured or disabled 25 Government tanks. 

The Government reported the capture of the Sillero heights. South 
of Madrid the Government claimed to have improved their positions 
opposite Sesena. 

In the North, the insurgents reached Arriondas, about 10 miles 
South-West of Ribadesella, and the forces advancing from the South 
secured the heights of Peiia Lasa, dominating the approaches to Puerto 
de Pajares (on the Leon road, 25 miles South of Oviedo). 

October 15th.—Fifty Government aeroplanes raided an insurgent 
aerodrome near Saragossa and claimed to have destroyed about 25 
machines. Barcelona was bombed by insurgent aircraft. 

October 16th.—General Franco issued a decree annulling all transac- 
tions in mining property and bonds, machinery, or equipment carried out 
since the beginning of the civil war. 

October 17th.—Several transports reached Algeciras with troops and 
material from Morocco. 

In the North, the insurgent column operating from Riano moved 
forward westward of the Picos de Europe, while other forces, advancing 
from Cangas de Onis, joined up with the column which had occupied 
Arriondas and reached the coast at Colunga, 20 miles east of Gijon. 

October 19th.—Sefior Companys arrived in Valencia. 

The insurgents advancing along the coast from Ribadesella occupied 
Villaviciosa. 

October 20th.—Two Generals and a Colonel were arrested in Valencia 
on charges of conspiracy against the Republic in connection with the 
fall of Malaga in February. They included General Asensio, Under- 
Secretary for War in the Caballero Government. 

Reports were current, from over the French frontier, that disorders 
had broken out at Gijon and that several of the Socialist and Communist 
leaders there had fled to France. 

October 21st.—Gijon was entered by General Franco’s troops, many 
members of the local Government having left by sea the previous evening. 

According to reports reaching Hendaye, the Phalangists in the town, 
assisted by Civil Guards and Assault Guards, had taken charge as soon 
as they knew that the insurgents were nearing the suburbs and that 
emissaries had been sent by the Socialist leaders to treat for the surrender 
of the town. 

Two destroyers and several trawlers were captured when attempting 
to get away to France. 

October 22nd.—Dr. Negrin and Sefior Companys arrived in Madrid. 
idee of Gijon refugees in French ports. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

At Oviedo several battalions of the Asturian troops surrendered to 
the garrison, thus ending a siege which had lasted over a year. Aviles 
fell without resistance, and Salamanca headquarters announced that 
“the northern front has disappeared.” 

October 23rd.—Dr. Negrin broadcast a speech in which he said they 
must prepare for a long, hard war, though he expressed confidence in 
eventual victory, through great sacrifice. 

He warned the free peoples of the world that Republican Spain’s 
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cause was theirs, and said the Government would accept every measure 
conducing to the limitation of the struggle to a civil war. 

He appealed to the workers not to shirk extra hours and so help the 
enemy, and emphasized that industrial and agricultural productivity 
counted as much for victory as military operations. 

He refused to consider the proposal for the creation of a single 
political party; such ‘“‘a steel corset’’ was good only for Salamanca, 
They must attain a Republican equilibrium in which all parties could 
find places within the law. If political rivalries were stifled the Govern. 
ment could promise greater certainty of victory. 

The Government ordered the dissolution ofall special units or bodies 
which did not fit in with the structure and organisation of the army, 
and announced that exemptions from military service were to be revised. 
All political meetings were suspended. 

The Council of Ministers was understood to have given a formal 
assurance to President Companys that the autonomous régime in 
Catalonia would be scupulously respected in the reorganisation con. 

-templated with a view to making Catalonia the arsenal of Spain. 

October 25th.—General Davila, commander of the 8th National 
Division in Asturias, issued an order of the day stating that not a single 
non-Spanish volunteer took part in the capture of Gijon and the 
liberation of Oviedo. 

Several towns on the Catalan coast were raided by nine insurgent 
aeroplanes, and Barcelona was also attacked. Government aircralt 
claimed to have destroyed two Savoia bombers. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 22nd.—Arrival of refugees from Gijon at French ports 
(See France. External Affairs.) 

October 24th.—Attack on French steamer off east coast of Spain 
by unknown aeroplane. French Government’s decision to repatriate all 
Spaniards of military age. (See France. External Affairs.) 

October 25th.—Reports from Cerbére stated that an unknown 
seaplane had fired on a submarine chaser at Fornells, Minorca, and 
sunk it. (The vessel had been lent to the Air France company as 
repair ship by the French Government). 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

October 13th.—Following consultations between the British and 
French Governments and a meeting of the British Cabinet, it was under- 
stood that broad agreement had been established between London and 
Paris on the following points : One more serious attempt was to be made 
in the Non-Intervention Committee, under conditions which would not 
admit of undue delay, to obtain an agreement for making the non- 
intervention policy really effective; and if this effort failed, the existing 
state of affairs could not be expected to continue. 

The French proposal that the Non-Intervention Committee should 
be summoned at once was adopted. 

October 17th.—Salamanca headquarters issued a statement declaring 
that the time had come to put a check to the campaign in certain sections 
of the press in France and elsewhere regarding the sovereignty of the 
Balearic Islands and categorically stating that they were and always 
would be composed of purely Spanish elements. An assurance was als0 
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given that the Spanish sovereignty in the Balearics constituted no danger 
of any sort to the Mediterranean interests of any nation. 

[t also denounced the efforts made by the Valencia Government 
towards a French occupation of Minorca. 

October 18th.—The Italian Informazione Diplomatica published an 
article stating that the Italian volunteers in Spain “now amount to 
about 40,000, including naturally the services. This is the truth which 
cannot be denied by anybody, a truth which has been checked and is 
open to being checked. The volunteers of Valencia are far more 
numerous.” 

These figures were published, it stated, to correct the impression given 
by ‘absolutely fantastic figures ’’ mentioned by Mr. Lloyd George and 
others as, “in the face of this combination of shameless manceuvres, 
responsible Italian circles think it advisable to make known the truth . . .” 

The Valencia Government issued a statement denying the Italian 
statement that there were only 40,000 Italian volunteers in Spain. They 
had information that there were 110,000 Italians in the country. 

It was stated in military quarters in Valencia that the Republicans 
had 15,000 foreigners, who were “volunteers in the true sense of the word.” 

October 21st.—Publication of texts of Nyon Arrangements. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The German press explained the Italian and German change of front 
in the Non-Intervention Committee by saying that the Committee's 
first task was to restore the balance between the various elements of a 
non-intervention policy, the element of “ volunteers ’’ having been given 
prominence disproportionate to its importance by the French and British 
diplomacy of previous weeks. 

As a result of the Italian and German gestures the four principal 
Powers of Europe had for the first time drawn nearer to each other in the 
Spanish question. There still remained technical problems to be faced, 
but, apart from this, there lay over the Committee “ the shadow of the 
hitherto wholly negative attitude of the Soviet Government.”’ 

October 22nd.—Publication of text of British Note of October 2nd 
to Italy on the withdrawal of volunteers and the Italian reply of October 
gth. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

October 23rd.—The Italian Informazione Diplomatica, referring to 
the proceedings in the Non-Intervention Committee, said that the 
“clarification contributed by Italy, which was hailed by all persons of 
good faith as a real contribution to European solidarity, has not had the 
sequel that was hoped for. . . The attitude of the Russian representative 
was one of frank opposition te what had been decided, and the French and 
British line of conduct appeared inexplicably indulgent towards the 
Russian attitude.” 

The statement went on to declare that ‘ To believe that Italy can 
—_ other substantial concessions is absurd. Italy has her cards in 
order.” 

In the existing state of affairs, it would be grotesque, it concluded, 
to a even the slightest responsibility for the Committee’s collapse 
to italy. 

_ The Italian Government communicated to the British and French 
Governments the figure of 40,000 as the total of their volunteers in Spain, 
in a Note which concluded with the words, ‘‘ Whoever says the contrary, 
lies deliberately.” 
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October 25th.—Allegations of Italian press re Russian spies jp 
General Franco’s territory. (See Italy, External Affairs). 


THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

October 16th.—The Chairman’s sub-committee met and the French 
delegate, M. Corbin, submitted five points for agreement within as 
short a time as possible, failing which, the French Government would 
consider themselves entitled to resume full liberty of action. 

The proposals were: (1) The withdrawal of foreigners serving jn 
Spain to be effected in as short a time as possible. (2) As soon as the 
international commission organizing the withdrawal had satisfied them- 
selves that its execution was sufficiently advanced the two parties should 
be authorized to exercise certain of the rights recognized to belligerents, 
in conformity with the British plan of July 14th. (3) The Governments 
represented on the Committee should agree immediately to use all their 
influence to secure that a certain number of volunteers should be with- 
drawn from both sides within a fixed period, account being taken of the 
disproportion between the number of effectives serving on the two sides. 
(4) The Governments on the Committee should undertake once more not 
to authorize or facilitate or a fortiori to provoke any new departure of 
volunteers or despatch of aircraft. (5) A system of reinforced control 
based on the suggestions in the van Dulm-Hemming Report should be 
put into practice, the examination of this question to be begun im- 
mediately. (The Report had been referred to Governments on August 
27th.) 

Lord Plymouth supported the French proposals and added that the 
British Government must reserve to themselves the right to resume 
liberty of action should agreement not be reached within a very short 
space of time. 

Count Grandi maintained that Italy had loyally and without delay 
accepted the British plan, which was based on three fundamental points : 
control, neutrality, volunteers. He was now authorized to state that 
his Government accepted the proposal of the partial withdrawal of a 
certain number of volunteers, in equal quantity from both sides, as a 
substantial beginning of the application of the British Plan and on the 
conditions fixed by the Plan itself. 

Experience had shown that a policy of non-intervention could not 
exist if it was not at the same time a de jure and a de facto policy of 
neutrality. At any given moment a non-intervention policy must in- 
evitably find itself confronted with the necessity of negotiating with the 
two parties, of asking their consent to, and their participation in, certain 
measures and, therefore, of implicity recognizing them as belligerents. 
Those who declared themselves in favour of non-intervention, but against 
the granting of belligerent rights, could not be considered as neutrals 
in the conflict. 

Count Grandi declared that Italy had always been in favour of a 
control system as effective as possible, and it was clear that the with- 
drawal of volunteers could not be solved unless a strict system of contro! 
were first imposed. But the Committee, if it wished to maintain im- 
partiality, must resist the temptation of suddenly considering as serious 

and urgent certain problems which seemed at a given moment to touch 
the particular interests of some Governments. 

He also declared that the Italian attitude remained exactly as he 
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had stated it on July 26th, when he insisted that belligerent rights must 
be granted and effective control established before volunteers were 
withdrawn. 

Herr von Ribbentrop said that, if the discussion was to bear fruit, 
two points were decisive: the guarantees to be created in order to 
evacuate effectively from both sides all volunteers, and the guarantees 
to be found that the withdrawn men could not return. 

He hoped that General Franco would now be granted belligerent 
rights and, if he were, Germany was ready to grant them also to the 
Valencia authorities, “‘ in spite of most serious scruples.” 

The German delegate then turned to foreign press reports about the 
possible developments if the Committee did not succeed in reaching 
agreement, and to Mr. Eden’s speech. The Foreign Secretary’s reference 
to the contingency that France might be compelled to resume her freedom 
of action gave the impression, he said, that the handling of non-inter- 
vention in Spain was “ a sort of special privilege of France and England 
alone.” 

He then emphasized that any criticism of the Committee ought to be 
directed, not against Germany or Italy, but against Russia, whose tactics 
caused the breakdown in July, and without whose interference there 
would have been no need for the Committee to exist. 

In conclusion, there seemed to him there was nothing in the French 
proposals which could not be examined, and the idea of a token with- 
drawal of a certain number of volunteers might be accepted, too, in the 
framework of the British Plan; but, ‘I have, however,’ he concluded, 
“to make reservations about the timing and about the idea of time 
limits for our work.” 

M. Maisky said that non-intervention had lately become a complete 
farce, and violations were so flagrant that they constituted an inter- 
national scandal of the first magnitude. He cited the official and semi- 
official support for and glorification of its ‘‘ volunteers’’ by one Medi- 
terranean Power, and the telegrams exchanged between the Head of 
State of this country and General Franco. As non-intervention had 
collapsed, there must be restored to the Spanish Government its inherent 
right to purchase arms, etc. 

Was it an accident, he asked, that the demand to bring the question 
of volunteers back to the Committee came from the Governments which 
openly associated themselves with the cause of the rebels? The state- 
ment of Count Grandi could in no way reassure them; they had had 
similar ones from him before, and he reserved the attitude of the Soviet 
Government towards the French proposal, and said he considered the 
reference back to the Committee as an act which would in no way further 
the cause of real non-intervention. 

The Portuguese delegate said the position of his Government was 
the same as in July, and the Belgian and Swedish delegates pointed out 
the necessity of looking to the future instead of dwelling on the past. 

On the question of point 5 of the French proposals, it was decided 
to set up a Technical Advisory Sub-Committee to consider the suggestions 
made in the van Dulm-Hemming Report. 

_ October 19th.—The Sub-Committee met again, and Count Grandi 
pointed out that the French proposals were not a new plan and he must 
make the position clear, since there seemed to be an impression that they 
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were discussing some new proposals. By this, he thought, it was hoped 
to place the responsibility for failure on the shoulders of Italy. 

Italy was ready to re-start the discussions on the British plan oj 
July and more precisely, on three essential points: control, neutrality 
involving the recognition of belligerency, volunteers—in that order, ~ 

It was not correct to suggest that disagreement on that programny 
arose on a point of procedure. It was a fundamental disagreemen; 
cloaked as one of procedure. 

Discussion should be kept strictly to the British Plan, which was , 
delicately balanced compromise having the great advantage that it had 
been accepted by almost all the States taking part in the Non-Intervep. 
tion Agreement. 

Mr. Eden replied to this by pointing out that they had met specially 
to receive statements of the views of Governments on the French proposals, 
which, however, derived from the British Plan of July 14th. 

The Portuguese Ambassador reviewed the course of events, both in 
Spain and in the Committee, declaring that Moscow had brought about 
the war and planned to capture the whole Peninsula, Portugal included, 
He also attacked the Nyon Arrangement and the Valencia Government, 
and said that “ the volunteers in the Nationalist Army constitute but 
a minute percentage of the total number of Spanish soldiers,” while the 
number of volunteers on each side were approximately the same. 

He also announced that Portugal would re-instate the British 
observers on her frontier when France restored international control 
along the Pyrenees. In conclusion, he said Portugal preferred the 
British proposals of July 21st suggesting equal, not proportionate 
withdrawals. She wished to see belligerent rights at sea granted at a 
very early date. 

The German Chargé d’Affaires warmly supported Count Grandi, 
and the delegates of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Sweden said they 
accepted the proposals of France. 

M. Maisky then declined all responsibility whatever for the con- 
tinuance of the policy of non-intervention, when it had proved its worth- 
lessness and had, at the same time, “ detrimentally and iniquitously 
reacted upon the interests of the Spanish people in its legitimate 
Government.”’ 

The Soviet Government, he said, reiterated its consent to the 
evacuation in the shortest possible time of all non-Spanish elements 
participating in the military operations, and it agreed to examine the 
question of belligerent rights after the final evacuation of all non-Spanish 
elements. 

His Government, he added, would welcome the immediate evacuation 
of a considerable number of foreigners from both sides in a proportion 
corresponding to the existing co-relation of foreigners on both sides; 
and it would also welcome any reiterated undertaking regarding the 
immediate cessation of shipments of volunteers and of war material of 
all kinds. 

As to the strengthening of control, it would consider it useful only 
in case of resumption and reinforcement of the naval patrol along the 
whole Spanish coast. In conclusion, M. Maisky said the paragraph in 
the French proposals regarding belligerent rights was somewhat obscure 
and inadequate, but the Soviet would not create difficulties for other 
Governments. 
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Mr. Eden, summing up the situation, pointed out that the sole 
point on which Portugal and the Soviet seemed to be agreed was that 
the importation of all war material into Spain ought to be stopped. He 
also noted that all the answers given to the French plan were not the 
same. For instance, the Soviet had made it clear that they took the 
view that the granting of belligerent rights must be dependent on the 
withdrawal of all volunteers ; while the Italian Government stated that 
they preferred that belligerent rights should be granted before any 
volunteers had been withdrawn, though they were willing to submit 
that point to the two parties in Spain. 

October 20th.—The Committee reassembled, and Count Grandi 
announced that Italy was ready to accept that an international commission 
entrusted with making the arrangements for and the supervision of the 
evacuation of volunteers should be appointed at once and sent to Spain 
to ascertain the exact number of foreigners fighting on each side. The 
result of the investigation would make it possible to decide in what 
manner and in what proportion the withdrawals should take place. 

Italy was also ready to consider, in a spirit of compromise and with 
the aim of finding a common ground of agreement, the best way for giving 
practical execution to the measures contained in para. 8 of the British 
Plan (and concurrently in point 2 of the French proposals) as soon as the 
Committee had received the report of the commission—i.e., to decide 
at what moment and in what manner the belligerent rights should be 
granted. 

Count Grandi then announced that Italy agreed to the preliminary 
and immediate withdrawal of volunteers in equal numbers from each 
side (i.e., ““ token ’’ withdrawals.) 

During the discussion the Italian delegate further explained that 
he accepted the whole of the British Plan, including the time-table by 
which the effective grant of belligerent rights was to be dove-tailed into 
the main withdrawal of foreign combatants ; and the German delegate 
also accepted this. 

Herr Woermann, in his statement, supported the Italian attitude and 
declared that his Government : (1) agreed to token withdrawals in equal 
numbers. (2) Reaffirmed their view on the necessity of granting belli- 
gerent rights but considered it unnecessary to discuss this before the token 
withdrawals. (3) Were in favour of the re-establishment and reinforce- 
ment of control as recommended by the van Dulm-Hemming Report. 
(4) Agreed the commissions should be sent at once to Spain to arrange 
for the withdrawals, and (5) Reserved their views on other questions. 

M. Maisky pointed out that Russia had not agreed to the British 
Plan and could not agree to its being mentioned in the communiqué 
issued regarding the proceedings. He would have his reservations to 
formulate in due time. 

Mr. Eden summed up what had been said and stated that he under- 
stood that, first, would come the token withdrawals, then the sending of 
the commissions and their reports and, after the necessary decisions 
had been taken by the London Committee, the withdrawals proper. 

In the course of these, when competent authority had decided that 
substantial progress in evacuation had been made, the grant of belligerent 
rights to both sides would become effective. All the members of the Sub- 
Committee accepted his analysis of the new basis for agreed procedure. 

An official communiqué was issued stating that, after taking note of 
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the progress achieved towards agreement, the representatives undertook 
to report to their respective Governments and “ the Sub-Committe 
agreed that before the next meeting the Chairman should consider the 
machinery which would be required to give effect to the proposals under 
discussion.” 


October 22nd.—Count Grandi informed the Sub-Committee that his 
Government must make the reservation that all the other members of the 
Committee must give equal and full assent to the British Plan, all the 
nine sections of which had been accepted “ entirely and without hesitation” 
by Italy. 

In this he was supported by Germany and Portugal. M. Maisky 
then stated that the Soviet could not accept political responsibility for 
the proposals before the Committee ; they did not object, however, to the 
sending of commissions to Spain to arrange for the withdrawal oj 
foreigners provided that there would be no delay in reporting; but they 
would not grant belligerent rights until the last of the foreigners had 
left. Nor could they agree to equal ‘“‘token’’ withdrawals. 

Mr. Eden pressed M. Maisky. to say whether the Soviet would be 
opposed to other Governments doing what they wished without Russia, 
or whether Russia would be content to stand aside, but the Soviet delegate 
declined to accept the position of an observer and said his Government 
must take an active part in the Committee. 

He was reminded that on October rgth he was understood to have 
said that his Government would not “ hinder’”’ the execution of the 
French proposals (although they objected to the granting of belligerent 
rights) and he replied that, if that was so, he had been misunderstood. 

Mr. Eden thereupon remarked that if that was the position of the 
Soviet Government, there was no point in going on, and M. Maisky 
replied, ‘‘ I disapprove in general, but might agree in particular.” 

Count Grandi, seconded by Germany and Portugal, declared that 
Italy could not undertake to be bound by the estimates of the total 
numbers of foreigners fighting on either side arrived at by the Com- 
missions to be sent to each territory. (On October 20th he was under- 
stood to have replied, “ Yes, I do,” to a question whether he agreed 
these estimates should be binding.) 

Mr. Eden said it would be useless to send the Commissions out 
unless it were agreed to accept their figures. If permission were given to 
dispute them the Committee might be involved in endless controversy. 
Every opportunity would be afforded to the Committee to ensure that 
the composition, organization, etc., of the Commissions should be such 
as to make their estimates accurate. 

M. Maisky then stated that he would “ accept the figures provided 
by the Commissions, but not be bound by them.”’ 

Finally, the Sub-Committee drafted a resolution, which the delegates 
would submit to their Governments. In this, the Governtnents were 
asked to state whether they agreed to be bound by the figures of the 
Commissions and, if not, what other method they preferred. The points 
for a programme of action were set out one by one, on which the nine 

Governments were to pronounce, i.e. : (1) withdrawal, under international 
supervision, of foreigners ; (2) Arrangements for immediate withdrawal 
of a token number of foreigners ; (3) appointment of two commissions 
to go to Spain to supervise the withdrawal ; (4) determination of the 
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conditions for recognition of belligerent rights ; (5) reaffirmation by the 
Governments of their engagement not to permit the dispatch of further 
volunteers; (6) re-establishment and strengthening of land and sea 
control round Spain. 

The Governments were also asked whether they agreed to equal 
token withdrawals of 1,000 men from each side. 

During the discussion of this point, M. Maisky said there were 
100,000 foreigners, of whom 85,000 were Italians, on the insurgent side, 
and only 10 to 12,000 on the Government side, and the just ratio for the 
withdrawals would be 7 to 1 ; he later said he would reduce this to 5 to I. 
Count Grandi said he could not “ follow M. Maisky’s balance sheet ”’ 
and argued that a clear distinction should be made between the token and 
the general withdrawal ; a proportionate token could not be calculated 
before agreement was reached, after investigation, about the numbers 
engaged on each side. 

~ As to the question of not being bound by the findings of the Com- 
missions as to these numbers, Count Grandi maintained that these 
Commissions ought to report to the Committee, as any sub-committee 
reported to the parent committee, and the parent committee should then 


decide the figures. 


Switzerland. 


October 13th.—The loan agreement with France was signed, and it 
was announced that the loan would be issued in Switzerland at 99. 


Syria. 
October 16th.—Report re flight of Mufti of Jerusalem and arrival in 


Syria. (See Palestine.). 

October 18th.—The Mufti of Jerusalem was reported to be staying 
in Beyrut. 

October 21st,—The Mufti of Jerusalem, who was staying with the 
President of the Higher Moslem Council in the Lebanese Republic, 
received visits from several Arab leaders, including Emir Shekib Arslan 
and the organizer of the Arab Congress at Bludan. 


Turkey. 
October 22nd.—The Prime Minister of Greece concluded an official 


visit to Angora, and an official statement was issued saying that “ the 
two Governments wish once again to express their faith in the Balkan 
Entente as an instrument for the promotion of peace in Europe.” 

General Metaxas informed foreign press representatives that the 
interests of Turkey in the A2gean Sea coincided with those of Greece. 

October 25th.—It was announced officially that General Ismet 
Indnii had resigned and had been succeeded in the Premiership by 
M. Jelal Bayar, the Minister of National Economy. (He had been 
acting Premier since September 22nd.) 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 12th.—-President Roosevelt broadcast a statement announcing 
the calling of Congress in special session on November 15th and explained 
that it was the duty of a President to think in national terms and to “ look 
beyond the average of the prosperity and well-being of the country.” 
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He must think not only of keeping them out of war to-day, but also in 
generations to come. 

The kind of prosperity they wanted was the sound and permanent 
kind, which was not built up temporarily at the expense of any section 
or group. People wanted the financial budget balanced—but the 
human budget balanced as well; ‘‘ what you and I want,” he said, “ js 
such governmental rules of the game that labour, agriculture, and industry 
will produce a balanced abundance without waste.” ; 

But to carry out a 20th century programme the executive branch 
of the Government must have 2oth century machinery to work with, 
Industry needed a reduction of trade barriers to improve its foreign 
markets, but “‘ it should not overlook the chance to reduce the domestic 
trade barrier right here—right away—without waiting for any treaty.” 

He concluded by drawing attention to the danger that plans for the 
country’s well-being might be “‘ most seriously affected by events in the 
world beyond our borders,” and they could not view with indifference 
“the destruction of civilized values throughout the world.” They must 
seek for the generation of their children “‘ the continuance of world 
civilization in order that their American civilization may continue to be 
invigorated by the achievements of civilized men and women in the rest 
of the world.” 

“T want our great democracy to be wise enough to realize,” he added, 
“that aloofness from war is not promoted by unawareness of war ... 
peace must be affirmatively reached for. It cannot just be wished for. 
It cannot just be waited for,’’ and in a reference to the conference of 
parties of the Nine-Power Treaty, he said that, in efforts to find a solution 


of the situation in China, “it is our purpose to co-operate with the other 
signatories to this treaty, including China and Japan.” 

October 18th.—The President issued a statement on the 1938 Budget, 
which showed a deficit of $695 million, and ordered the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Public Works Administration to reduce 
their expenditure wherever possible. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

October 13th.—The convention of the American Federation of Labour 
voted unanimously to boycott Japanese goods; and, at a conference 
of leaders of the C.1.O. the head of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union urged the conference to declare a boycott of 
Japan. 

October 14th.—Senator Key Pittman, speaking at Reno, said that the 
Nine-Power Treaty must be enforced by its signatories. If it were not 
done at once, further world peace efforts would be impossible, and the 
world would be “ retrograded to conquest by the powerful.” 

They need not resort to force however, as, if the President’s suggestion 
that China and Japan should be invited to a conference was followed, he 
thought it probable that Japan would be “ reasonable and jusi,”’ if the 
proposal was made by so many friendly Governments. 

If Japan failed to live up to these expectations, the signatory Powers 
would be legally and morally justified in refusing to have dealings with 
her. Unless Japan chose to attack all the Powers simultaneously 4 
breach of relations with her would not produce war. 

October 15th—President Roosevelt informed the press that he 
imagined the Conference of the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty 
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would attempt to secure a settlement by mediation between China and 
japan, but declined to speculate on what further action the Government 
might take. 

vo October 16th.—Mr. Hull announced the acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of the invitation to the meeting of the signatories of the Nine- 
Power Treaty. 

The press drew attention to the fact that the invitation had been 
issued ‘‘ at the request of the British Government and with the approval 
of the Government of the United States,’’ and that the purpose of the 
meeting was “‘ to examine the situation in the Far East and to study 
peaceable means of hastening the end of the regrettable conflict which 
prevails there.” 

‘October 18th.—It was stated in authoritative circles in Washington 
that the Brussels Conference on the Far East was emphatically not taking 
place under the auspices of the League. 

October 19th.—Mr. Landon, in a broadcast criticizing the Administra- 
tion, maintained that Mr. Roosevelt was always seeking more power, 
and said his unwillingness to follow their constitutional form of govern- 
ment was shown by what he said at Chicago. Congress had passed the 
Neutrality Act, and Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘ has taken it upon himself,” he 
declared, ‘‘ to repeal the principle of the Act.” 

October 20th.—Mr. Hull in Ottawa. (See Canada.) 

October 22nd.—Mr. Hull’s speech at Toronto University. (See 


Canada.) 


U.S.S.R. 
October 12th.—It was announced that M. Bubnoff had been relieved 


of his office of Commissar of Education in the R.S.F.S.R. and succeeded 
by M. Tyurkin; also that Admiral Kozhanoff had been replaced as 
commander of the Black Sea Fleet by Admiral Smirnoff. 

October 15th.—M. Rukhimovich was relieved of his office of Com- 
missar for Defence Industries and succeeded by M. Kaganovich, a brother 
of the Commissar for Heavy Industry. 

October 17th—M. Weizer, Commissar for Internal Trade of the 
Union was dismissed and succeeded by M. Smirnoff. 

October 18th.—M. Sudin, Acting Commissar for Foreign Trade, was 
also relieved of his post. 

M. Ovseenko was relieved of his post as Commissar of Justice and 
ne succeeded by M. Dimitrief, President of the Supreme Court of the 

S.F.S.R. 

October 19th.—M. Mezhlauk was relieved of his post of Commissar 
of the Machine Industry, in which he was succeeded by M. Bruskin, and 
was re-appointed chairman of the State Planning Commission, the office 
he had held before February, 1937. 

News reached Moscow that fifty-four persons had been shot 
- — capital of the Buriat-Mongol Republic, for spying on behalf 
of Japan. 

October 2oth—Report re cession of Outer Mongolia to China. (See 


Japan). 
Vatican City. 

October 13th.—The Osservatore Romano published an article drawing 
attention to the similarity between the words used in 1917 about the 
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horrors of war by Pope Benedict XV and those used by Mr. Chamberlain 
and President Roosevelt. 


The writer noted that the Pope, like the two statesmen, had em. 
phasized that “the fundamental point must be that the moral forces 
of the law should replace the material force of arms . . . and arms 
should be replaced by the institution of arbitration, with its lofty pacific 
function.” 


Yugoslavia. 
October 12th.—Renewal of the Treaty of Friendship with France of 
November 11th, 1927. (See France—External Affairs.) 


October 14th.— The Vreme stated that the Concordat Bill had beey 
removed from the Government’s agenda. 


October 19th.—In closing the session of Parliament, the President of 
the Senate proposed, and the Senate adopted, a resolution which declared 
that, as the Government had withdrawn their initiative in the question 
of the Concordat, it no longer existed. The Concordat had fallen, there- 
fore, in accordance with the existing practice, and had lapsed for the 
Senate. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1937 
November 1st .. “Conference on the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism pa ... Geneva 


November st ... “Health Committee —e et ... Geneva 
November 2nd .. “Permanent Central Opium Board .. Geneva 


November 3rd ... Conference of Signatories of the Nine- 
Power Treaty of 1922 eg ... Brussels 


November 4th ... “Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva 
November 4th .. Peace Week ai ss ee ... Geneva 
November 15th .. Special Session of United States Congress U.S.A. 


November 29th .. International Committee for cae. . 
erative Relations we Geneva 


November 29th .. ™Financial Committee cake am ... Geneva 


December 6th .. “Economic Committee .... alk inde Geneva 


December 6th .. “Committee for Study of International 
Loan Contracts Lee mee 


December 12th .. General Election throughout the Union 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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